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The Liberty Bell. 


BY R. R. MADDEN, M. R.1I. A. 


_ 


Tue bell! the bell! the glorious bell 
Whose merry chimes delight the ear! 
An ever cheering tale they tell, 


That all true men exult to hear. 
1 
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THE LIBERTY BELL. 


The glorious bell of Liberty! 
Another peal comes booming o'er 
The wide Atlantic, charged with glee 


And tidings glad, to each heart's core. 


The soul-awakening sounds of old! 
They rouse up all life’s hopes anew: 
I know them well;—I heard them tolled, 


In lands where Freedom’s friends are few. 


I gave that bell a pull of yore, 
And though forsooth a feeble one, 
And I may never ring it more, 


My fingers stir as if each tone 


To instant action called again, 
In Freedom’s cause —and thoughts arise 
Of noble deeds, and dauntless men, 


That swell the heart and fill the eyes. 


The peal of Turrry-Fovr! the peal 


That made the tropics dance for joy! 


LINES. 


Again I seem to hear and feel, 


Bliss without bounds, without alloy. 


The tocsin now that roused the land 
Of Tell, in every fibre thrills, 
And bravery seems of heart and hand 


An instinct there that Freedom wills. 


The tyrant’s knell, in every clime 
Where bondage lays its curse on earth, 
The bell of death—is tolled, for crime, 


Against the land that gave him birth. 


Oh for a glorious peal at last 
Of the true bell of Liberty! 
To rend the air, and strike aghast 


The monster might of Slavery. 


Oh! for a swing of that great tongue, 
To shake the proud oppressor’s throne, 


Where’er it’s set: with one ding-dong 


To bring the potent despot down. 
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Oh! for a burst of that deep bell 
Of Mafra’s tower, to fright away 
The people's foes, and ring the knell 


Of giant Mammon’s godless sway: 


To smite with fear the fiends who trade 
In human flesh and blood,—the knaves 
Who give the gold to make the raid, 


And rail at those who vend the slaves; 


To save the land that holds the graves 
Of Franklin, Washington, and Penn, 
From laws that make her millions slaves, — 


And, worse than brutes, of Christian men. 


Ireland. 








THE FUGITIVE. 


Che Fugitive. 


BY EDMUND JACKSON. 


We had the pleasure recently of an hour's 
conversation with Jonathan Thomas, a fugitive 
from the “domestic institution” of Kentucky, 
and heard from him a brief account of his 
escape from slavery, and the dangers and 
sufferings he encountered in effecting it. 

Henry Beale, a wealthy planter of the 
county of Lexington, and about eighteen 
miles from the city of Lexington, was, by the 
laws of Kentucky, entitled to his “service or 
labor.” 

Beale was what is termed a kind master, 
and treated his slaves as well as the nature 
and condition of servitude permits. ‘“ Never- 


theless,” Thomas said, “I had from childhood 
1* 
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a great wish to be free.” After attaining the 
age of manhood, he made an agreement with 
his master to buy himself for one thousand 
dollars; to be paid, as he could, by over-work, 
earn small sums and deposit them with his 
master on account of the purchase. At the 
time of his master’s death, in June last, he 
had paid very near four hundred dollars, and 
he was then thirty-three years old. Supposing 
him to have continued to pay for the future in 
the same ratio, he would have paid the whole 
sum and obtained his freedom at the age of 
fifty-two; sickness, casualities and other con- 
tingencies excepted. The simple interest on 
his yearly payments would, in that time, have 
amounted to nine hundred and thirty dollars 
more, and thus, in reality, this kind master 
who had so disinterestedly permitted a favored 
slave to emancipate himself, would have 
really received, over and above the fair daily 


earnings of a slave during these thirty-one 
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years, (supposing the arrangement to com- 
mence when the slave was twenty-one years 
old,) nineteen hundred and thirty dollars, for 
a negro fifty-two years old, if measured by 
Time’s hour-glass; but, if computed by labor 
done, and the wear and tear of excessive 
over-work, incited by the hope of freedom, we 
think he would have found the infirmities of 
seventy pressing upon his shattered frame. 
These reflections have pressed themselves 
upon us, because this method of emancipation 
accords with the popular idea, and meets, too, 
the popular notions of justice and freedom, 
when applied to the relation of master and 
slave on the subject of emancipation. People 
who pass for very honest folks, are shocked 
at the idea of stripping the slave-holder of his 


property without pecuniary compensation, and 


will not stop to enquire by what right or jus- 


tice he holds that property, or who must be 


literally and truly robbed to pay him for it. It 
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is obvious however that emancipation can 
never, to any extent, be realized by the over- 


work of the slaves themselves; for none but 


the comparatively favored few, who have 


some mechanical trade, can hope by any pos- 
sibility to earn enough by over-work to pur- 
chase their freedom. 

At the time of his master’s death Thomas 
was absent at work at his trade, which was 
that of a millwright. On his return home soon 
after, he found his master’s son, John, in pos- 
session of the estate. This son he represents 
as a true specimen of “the chivalry,” who 
never earned anything but spent all he could 
get. He wanted money, and the ready and 
indeed only source in the slave communities 
to get it is to sell a negro, and thus in a short 
time the stock of a plantation disappears. 

The slave-trader made his appearance at 
the old homestead, and one after another 


was sold off; and Thomas soon learnt that 
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he also was about to be sold to the trader. 
“I told master John,” said he, “that I had 
agreed with old master for my freedom, and 
had paid him four hundred dollars towards it.” 
John said he knew nothing about that, and 
what was more he cared nothing about it, if it 
was so—he must be sold, and there was an 
end of it. 

All his long cherished hopes of freedom 
were thus in a moment blasted, and what was 
probably worse he was to be forever separated 
from his wife and children, driven to the 
Southern slave-shambles, and consigned to 
the cruelties of the cotton or sugar plantations. 
This appalling prospect determined him to 


face the hardly less appalling alternative of 


flight. His wife, who was free, and two 


children, he induced a cousin to accompany 
and assist as far as Buffalo, on their way to 
Canada, whither he was to follow by another 


route as soon as he could. “I started,” said 
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he, “from the old plantation the latter part of 


July, with my knapsack of clothes and pro- 


visions strapped to my back end took the road 
for Ohio, travelling in the night and hiding in 
the woods or swamps in the day-time: on the 
morning of the third day, just at dawn, and as 
I was about to quit the road for the swamp, I 
heard the tramp of a horse close behind me. 
I turned my head and saw at once it was 
master John; at the same moment he hal- 
loed to me to stop. I did not answer but ran. 
He started his horse and said, ‘damn you, if 
you don't stop I'll shoot you. He had 
spurred so hard he could not stop his horse 
when he came up with me, but passed on, 
and before he could turn back I had jumped 
the fence, and with all speed I ran for the 
swamp. He soon followed, and had nearly 
reached me when he came upon softer ground, 
and his horse mired so that he could not 


reach me. He then fired a pistol and wound- 
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ed me severely in the right ankle. I fell 
forward upon my hands, felt very faint, and 
my eyes grew dim; but in a moment this 
passed off, I rose upon my feet, hastily un- 
buckled and threw off my knapsack, ran for 
the swamp which I soon reached, and plunged 
into a tangled growth of briars, where a dog 
could scarcely follow. I made my way 
through as well as I could and soon came 
upon a small stream of water which parted 
the briars so as to leave room enough by 
stooping and dodging to pass between. I 
waded in this little river for miles through the 
swamp and made for the mountains, which I 


reached about two o'clock, as near as I could 


judge. I sat down and examined my ankle 


which had become swollen and very painful. 
I picked out with my knife three shot near 
the ankle-bone and four more near my shin- 
bone, cut a bandage from my shirt and bound 


it up as well as Icould. For the next three 
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days I had not a mouthful to eat; nor could I 


have swallowed it if I had; I was so broken 
down by fear and trouble.” 

Let us fora moment contemplate the sit- 
uation of this poor hunted fugitive, sitting on 
the hills of Kentucky, alone in his despair — 
sick at heart, wounded, without money, food 
or clothes, save what he had on, a price set 
on him, and every man’s hand, for hundreds 
of miles on every side, against him. 

The wanderings of the last of the Stuarts 
through the wilds of Scotland upon his flight 
from the field of Culloden, his hair-breadth 
escapes, the sufferings he endured, and the 
manly fortitude with which he encountered 
those severe trials, have been said and sung 
the world over, and enlisted the world’s sym- 
pathy and admiration. And yet the dangers 
which Charles Edward braved, and the suffer- 
ings he endured, we venture to think were 


less than those which this poor ignorant negro 
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encountered. Every man, woman and child 
among whom the former sought refuge, were 
intent, at every sacrifice, to succor and save 
him from the fangs of the soldiery who hunted 
him. Every man, woman and child in the 
slave states are bent upon arresting the fu- 
gitive slave, and none may aid or succor. 

How Jonathan Thomas contrived to elude 
his pursuers, and for eleven weeks to drag his 
weary way, crippled as he was, through Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Maryland, to Baltimore, 
where fortune favored him, is more than we 
can conceive. Nor is it well yet to divulge 
the ways and help which sometimes avail 
with a stout heart and determined resolution, 
to free a slave from American bondage. 

From Baltimore to Boston, by a rare com- 
bination of fortunate circumstances, he was 
enabled to travel with ease and despatch. 


By another turn of good fortune he was 


directed to call upon the slave’s friend at 


9 
~ 
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Boston, who immediately administered to his 
wants and placed his wounded leg under 


surgical advice. Upon his first arrival it was 


painful, and to our common nature humil- 


iating, to observe the fear and suspicion that 
haunted him in the presence of white men. 
It required some little time and assurance to 
convince him that they could be his brethren, 
His untutored gratitude and joy, when this 
truth was realized, would have touched the 
heart of the most inveterate despiser of his 
race. In one week after his arrival he was 
comfortably seated in the cars on the Western 
Railroad, with all the necessary means of 
reaching his anxiously expecting wife and 
children in Canada. 

Doubtless there are many under whose eye 
this brief narrative of a common occurrence 
may fall, whose misfortune, or, it may be 
whose fault it is, to feel no interest in, or look 


with contempt upon a manly struggle and 
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heroic achievement, when performed by one 


of the despised race. Let such remember 


that the negro is none the less their brother, 
and that he is “ God’s image, though carved 
in ebony;” and let the Christian and the 
citizen, by such occurrences as this, be ever 
reminded of the gross hypocrisy and wrong 
that prevails in this boasted land of freedom 
and is sanctioned and sustained by the Church 
and State of which he is an equal and respon- 


sible member. 


Boston, U. 8. 
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To our American Brethren. 


BY JOHN BOWRING. 


Sworps are into ploughshares turning, 
Reaping-hooks have banished spears ; 

Silent is war’s voice of mourning, 
Dried the source of battle-tears. 

Angel-hymns in heaven are singing, 
Earth repeats their harmonies ; 

Once again God’s message bringing: 


Peace! delightful tidings! Peace! 


Brighter days await the nations — 
Burst the barriers, break the ban! 
Freedom pours her gratulations, 


Man is reconciled to man. 
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Commerce, through the world progressing, 


Quickens myriads at her call, 
Universalizes blessing, 


And makes each the friend of all. 


‘Midst the joy one sad emotion 


Haunts and harasses the breast; 
There ’s a cloud across the ocean! 
There’s a plague-spot in the West! 
Men! whom we would love and honor, 
As ye love your country’s fame, 
Cleanse the shame-stain resting on her, — 
Slavery is that stain of shame. 


Bowrington, near Bridgend, 
Glamorgagshire, Sept. 4th, 1846. 
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Disunion. 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


“Instinct is a great matter,” says Shak- 


speare: and it is remarkable how instinctively 


every anti-slavery movement, for the last fifty 
years, has found itself arrayed against the 
Union; and how instinctively, also, every 
such movement has been branded by the 
South as treasonable. Both tendencies were 
right. The abolitionist finds no readier foe, 
no greater obstacle than the Union: and the 
lover of the Constitution of 1789 knows that 
slavery and the Constitution will die together. 
All anti-slavery men have felt this ;— most of 
them without being fully conscious of it. But 
the merit and glory of the American Anti- 


slavery Society have been, that we have 
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plainly seen, and as frankly confessed, that 
our warfare is with the American Union, and 
that we expect success only in its downfall 
We seek the Dissolution of the Union, 
because the inhabitants of a country must 
either support or oppose the Government. 
They cannot be neutral. Their silence is 
sanction. But this Government we cannot 
support, because it requires of its citizens 
things which no honest man can do: and, 
secondly, because its chief result has been to 
give greater stability, strength and extension 


to the slave system. 


But for the fear of Northern bayonets, 


pledged for the master’s protection, the slaves 
would long since have wrung a peaceful 
emancipation from the fears of their oppress- 
ors, or sealed their own redemption in blood. 
But for the countenance of the Northern 
Church the Southern conscience would have 


long since awakened to its guilt, and the 
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impious sight of a Church made up of slave- 


holders and called the Church of Christ, been 
scouted from the world. 

But for the weight of Northern influence 
Louisiana had never been bought, and then 
there never would have been a domestic 
slave-trade; Texas had never been stolen; 
nor the Floridas usurped; nor any means of 
ease found for the serpent, which, girdled 
with the fire of the world’s scorn, was dying 
by its own sting. 

The North supplies the ranks of the army. 
Witness the muster-rolls of the Revolution ; 
witness Randolph’s taunt, that all the South 
meant to do was to furnish officers; witness 
South Carelina’s excuse in 1779 that her sons 
dared not quit home for the war and leave 
their slaves behind; witness the South-west- 
ern press just now, dissuading from too free 
volunteering for the Texan war for fear that 


the slaves should seize the opportunity and 
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rise. Yet it was national troops, thus drafted, 


which put down the insurrection of Nat. Tur- 
ner: national troops secured the Floridas, thus 
snatching from the o’er-stung sufferers of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, their only 
refuge from our vulture’s talons: national 
troops cover Texas, without which, Mr. Sec- 
retary Upshur told the world, the institution of 
slavery would not live there ten years. 

To our shame, the South confesses that to 
us she “ is indebted for a permanent safeguard 
against insurrection: that the dissolution of 
the Union is the dissolution of Slavery: that 
a million of slaves are ready to rise at the 
first tap of the drum, and, but for us, where is 
she to look for protection.” We are no advo- 
cates for supporting the slave in insurrection, 
but we loathe still more the supporting of the 
master in his tyranny. “ Hands off,” is the 
Anglo-Saxon motto. Let both parties have 


fair play; and then if the master, in his fear 
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~~ 


of blood, grants the slave his freedom, go 
home and blush to think how many years 
your guilty partnership has encouraged him to 
refuse this justice. 

We seek the dissolution of the Union, 
because the temptation of Southern support 
is too much for Northern virtue, either in 
Church or State. Hence the ambition of the 
great sects hastens to strike hands with the 
slave-trader, and trims its creed to suit the 
market ; while Northern statesmanship is but 
a competition in baseness —a bidding for 
the town’s poor—a trial of which party will 
be content with least for betraying their con- 
stituents. 

We curse the Constitution of 1789, because 
it is a cunning device to evade the laws of 
God; a policy of insurance which the North 
gave her Southern sisters when they started 


on this mutual slave voyage. For Nature 


compels to freedom by making slavery burn 
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up the soil on which she rests, and the slave 
grows burdensome as free labor presses on his 
heels. But the Union says to Virginia, “ Not 


so; when your virgin soil is exhausted raise 


men instead of tobacco, and we will protect 


the domestic market by that highest of all 
tarifls—the penalty of death against the for- 
eign trader.” But for this compromise the 


whole Atlantic border would now be free. 
God and Nature have made the master 


tremble lest his property in man take feet and 
vanish. The Union gives him her marshals 
and courts, her judges and laws, her army and 
navy, to quiet his fears, and bring back the 
fugitive, if found where the National Vulture 
flaps his wings. 

Of this Constitution it is enough for us to 
know that, beneath it, the slaves have trebled 
in numbers and slave-holders have monopo- 
lized the offices and dictated the policy of the 
Government; prostituting the strength of the 
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a | q nation to the support of slavery here and 
elsewhere; trampling on the nghts of the 

, e Free States, and making the courts of the 
ae country their tools. We have the highest 


authority for “judging a tree by its fruits.” 






“The preservation, propagation, and perpetu- 





ation of slavery,” says Adams, “is the viTaL 





and ANIMATING sprrit of the National Gov- 









ernment.” Our connection with the Slave 






States has kept the colored race among us 





under the ban of a cruel and wasting pre- 





judice. 






Let no one say, these things need not have 






been, and we may reasonably hope for better 





times to come. 






Not so. We shall never launch on another 






era with a more glowing love of liberty and 





justice than that which pervaded the Nation’s 





mind at the close of the Revolution. 





We shall never try the experiment of letting 





freedom, with fettered feet, run a race with 


— 
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slavery, furnished with wings, under better 
auspices than while the spint of Wythe and 
Jefferson made Virginia tremble for her right 
to crush and kill; while Jay covered New 
York with his angel wings, and Samuel 
Adams thundered in Faneuil Hall. All that 
political man could do, chained to the com- 
promises of 1789, has been done: and where 
is the statesman vain euough to ask our con- 
fidence in trying over again the experiment, 
in which Jay and King, Ellsworth and Strong, 
Martin and Wythe, Adams and Ames have 
failed ? 

No matter what we may think of the char- 
acter or of the provisions of the Constitution ; 
there are always, beneath the parchment, ele- 
ments of political strength and activity which 
overrule statutes: and these elements have 


been found such, in a trial of fifty years, that 


if you run your eye over the list of Northern 


statesmen you will find them all either mem- 
3 
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bers of a defeated party, or traitors ;—men 
who won success only by submitting to a 
baptism of treason — treason to their lineage, 


to their own principles, and to their birth- 


place: who have lived only by speaking at 


Washington what they feared to say at home, 
and by whispering at home what they dared 
not meet at Washington; and whose political 
death has dated from the day when they were 
equally well known in both places. Witness 
Shaw of Lanesboro’, Webster of Marshfield, 
Van Buren of Kinderhook, and Everett of 
Cambridge. 

We abjure the Union, because we will not 
sail with Slavery at the helm ;— because our 
bayonets shall never shield the hearth, wife, 
or child, of any man, in order that he may 
safely trade in human flesh; —because our 
hands shall never thrust back into hell the 
trembling fugitive, whom our example and 


the sight of our happiness has tempted to run 
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from it;—and, finally, because we believe if 
the old men of 1776 could now lift up their 
heads and see the ruin they have wrought, 


they would curse us as bastards if we did not 


do them the justice to believe they would 


have hated such a result, and if we did not do 
our utmost, in mere justice to them, to blot 
from history the memory of this, their only, 


but, alas! their momentous folly or crime. 


Boston, U &. 
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To the Abolitionists. 


BY WILLIAM P. ATKINSON. 


Frienps of Truth, though waiting long, 
Still let every heart be strong, 
Still let Hope brace every nerve, 


Faithful unto the end to serve. 


What though the wicked triumph now, 
And the crown be torn from Freedom’s brow, 
And the skies are dark with the clouds of ill, 


And the sound of woe our country fill; 


And the prophets of God, whose voice should 
be heard, 
And the followers of Christ, who should 


speak his word, 
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Are dumb in the hour of their country’s 
shame, 
Are false to her cause, and false to His 


name. 


What though the North with craven heart, 

Hath chosen the base and wicked part, 

Hath bowed the knee, hath her birth-right 
sold, 

For the slave-holder’s bribe of blood-stained 
gold : 


In the cause of Man shall our courage fail? 
Shall the power of Sin o’er the Truth 


prevail ? 
No hand to save, no voice to cheer, 
Shall the hope of the slave be turned to 


fear? 


3* 
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No! the arm of Truth is very strong; 
The power of Faith endureth long; 


The reign of sin shall last but a day; 


Like the morning mist it shall pass away. 


We are a small and a feeble band, 
If we trust in the strength of flesh to stand; 
But the sword of the Spirit is ours to wield, 


Stronger than Slavery’s seven-fold shield. 


The power of Truth shall nerve our arm; 
That shall preserve our cause from harm; 
Though foes attack, though weak friends fail, 
The power of Truth shall still prevail. 


God’s ways are not as our ways; 
He reckoneth not by our short days; 
Eternity lies at His command; 


We will trust in the moving of His strong 
hand. 
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Then friends of Truth, though waiting long, 


Still let every heart be strong, 
Still let Hope brace every nerve, 
Faithful unto the end to serve. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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Speecl) of Stephen €. Phillips in Faneuil 
yall. 


DEAR MRS. CHAPMAN: 

In fulfilment of a promise which I believe I made, to send a con- 
tribution to the Liberty Bell, I enclose an extract from my speech in 
Faneuil Hall at the meeting held to consider the case of the abduct- 
ed slave, thinking that you might prefer it, as recording an inter- 
esting event, to any article I might be able to write. 

I am, dear madam, 
Yours respectfully and truly, 


8. C. Puriies. 
Salem, Oct. 1846. 
Tue object of this meeting must touch the 


hearts of all who have listened to the sad 


story which the Chairman of the Commit- 


tee has related. It is difficult to believe 
it to be true. The scene is laid in Boston, 
and it refers to an act of inhumanity 
which it is difficult to imagine should have 
been attempted here. The parties to the 


transaction are our fellow-citizens, and the 
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offence charged upon them seems to be the 
last which could have been committed by a 
Boston shipmaster, and a Boston merchant. 
The sufferer is a poor, helpless, homeless 
fellow-being, who committed an error in sup- 
posing that a@ slave would be free in Massachu- 
setts, and might be sure of Christian treatment 
in Boston. 

The unfortunate sufferer was a slave. He 
sighed for liberty, and who condemns the 
impulse of his nature? Conscious that he 
was a man, he felt himself entitled to the 
rights of a man, and resolved that he would 
make a hazardous effort to obtain them; and 


who blames him that he should conceive and 


execute such a purpose? I learn that some 


whose opinions are respected, express the 
opinion that he should have voluntarily re- 
mained a slave; that it was his only duty to 
“obey his master,” to hug his chains, to bare 
his back to the lash, to extinguish the desire 
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for a change of condition, to cease to regard 
human rights as anything for him; and that 
because he aspired to a better fate, he should 
not be an object of our sympathy, and that 


humanity and Christianity do not plead in his 


behalf. Repulsive, heart-chilling, unavoidably 


_ 


OCB AS = 


insincere as is this suggestion —- let whoever 


bees 


utters it consult his conscience, or “ behold in 





SS 


a mirror’ the man who will tell him what he 
thinks of it—it is the only pretext whereby 
the conclusion can be resisted, that the escape 
of a slave from slavery is, in itself, an act to 
be approved, the exercise of an indisputable 
right, and, under suitable circumstances, the 
discharge of a manifest duty. I care not, Mr. 
President, from what source, however respect- 
able, this suggestion may proceed; but before 
you, and in Faneuil Hall, I am compelled to 
assert, that a slave, presenting himself here, 
and claiming to be a freeman, would deserve 


to meet, as he would be sure to meet, the 
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sympathy and admiration of every true man 
amongst us. The free citizens of the slave- 
holding States may take a different view of 
their relation to their slaves; but we of 
Massachusetts owe it to our known political 
and religious principles — and the slave-hold- 
ing States should be so advised — to consider 
the slaves, equally with the masters, as our 
countrymen, as our fellow beings, and as en- 
titled amongst us to all the rights and privileges 
of any other countrymen, of any other fellow 
beings. Some may scruple to sanction this 
declaration ; but I make it unhesitatingly, and 
I came here, to-night, as far as this case will 
allow me, to act upon it. It is a declaration in 
conformity to the Bill of Rights, the laws and 
the judicial decisions of Massachusetts; and 


never as a citizen, as a Christian, or as a man, 


shall I be prevailed upon to abjure it. 


The sufferer was a slave from no other part 


of the world than our own country. This is 
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the fatal fact which has caused the guilt and 
the disgrace of the criminal acts in which our 
fellow citizens have participated. Had he 
been a slave from Cuba or Brazil, had he 
been a serf from Russia, had he been a 
fugitive from the oppression not yet extir- 
pated from British India, had he been a 
human being presenting himself in any other 
character than that of am American slave, the 
sailor's heart would have warmed towards 
him upon the passage, the merchant's purse 
would have been open to him upon his land- 
ing, the voice of welcome and the hand of 
relief would have met him everywhere in 
our streets, and Boston would have proved to 


him a Christian city. In one word, had he 


been a slave, and not our countryman, he 


would have been treated as well as if he 
Were our countryman, but not a slave. This 
shows us, Mr. President, what American 


slavery has “done for us,” in one of its effects 
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upon our principles, our character, and our 
conduct. The “suffering man” from the 
“farthest pole” may become or be deemed 
“our neighbor,” and be treated as such; but 
as for the slave, who is “nearer home ” —our 
very countryman—he must learn, and the 
Christian world must learn from his fate, that 
our patriotism forbids us to have any humanity 
or Christianity, and that our laws are but a 
mockery, jor him. Except so far as the 
proceedings of this meeting shall forbid such 
a construction, Boston, with all her pride and 


fame, must expect, and must be understood, 


of her own choice, to consent to be thus 


judged and condemned for her direct and 
potential support of American slavery. 

The sufferer in this case is @ negro. I 
know full well the force of the antipathy to 
which, on board ship and on shore, this fact 
has subjected him. Could he have been a 


white man, although a slave, his fate might 
4 
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have been different. But it is hard for us to 
do the negro justice. I feel the severity of 


the rebuke that it scarcely becomes us to 


complain that negroes are enslaved at the 


South, until they shall be treated more like 
freemen at the North. I understand the 
difficulties arising from prejudice which resist 
all eflorts to ameliorate their condition here. 
I have felt the difficulty of eradicating this 
prejudice. Iam aware how hard it is to re- 
concile any physiological theory, however de- 
inonstrable, which disproves the original dis- 
tinction of races, to our desire and determina- 
tion to regard the negro as essentially inferior 
to the white man. Be this as it may, still the 
conclusion is irresistible —the judgment, the 
heart, the conscience all sustain it—that 
negroes are, as much as any of us, men— 
physically, intellectually, and morally, men — 
that their degradation may be the result of 


unnatural rather than natural Jaws — and that 
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since the Providence of God has placed them 
amongst us, we are responsible to God if we 
fail to extend to them the benefit of our 
political and social institutions, and to exert 
all the humane and Christian influences, 
which can promote the improvement of the 
individual, and the advancement of the race. 
The negro, let him have been freeman or 
slave, be he neighbor or be he stranger, — so 
long as he is amongst us, is entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of any white citizen; — 
and, as Republicans, we belie the principles 
of our Government, and fail to maintain the 
Constitution and laws, if we suffer the pro- 
tection, which is afforded to others, to be 
withheld from him. 

We meet, then, to consider our duty in the 
clear case of illegal, inhuman, and unchristian 


treatment, to which this American slave and 


negro has been subjected. By fraud and 


force he has been abducted from the streets 
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of Boston, and he is already far beyond the 
reach of our sympathy, where neither our 
wishes nor our efforts can afford him any 


relief. Under the charge of the second Bos- 


ton shipmaster, who has made himself an 


accomplice in the crime, he is on his way 
back to New Orleans, to meet the fate which 
there awaits the runaway slave. We may 
imagine the heavy heart, the disappointed 
hopes, the bitter grief with which he turned 
his last look on Boston, as he felt that all 
which Boston had done for him was to en- 
force the laws of Louisiana rather than those 
of Massachusetts; and that what his Louisi- 
ana owner dare not have attempted in person, 
and could not have accomplished through any 
agent known to be such, a Boston merchant 
and Boston shipmasters had volunteered, ille- 
gally and clandestinely, to accomplish in his 
behalf. Such truly, Mr. President, is the 


revolting aspect of the facts of the case, and 
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deep is the disgrace which must overshadow 
the fair fame of Boston, so far as the mass of 


her citizens shall not promptly avow their 


abhorrence of this outrage, and adopt effect- 


ual measures to prevent its recurrence. 

* * * * * * 

I cannot and ought not to conclude, without 
adverting once more as every one must do, 
in his thoughts upon the subject, to the pri- 
mary cause of the wrongs which have been 
suffered in this case. We shall not have 
learned the lesson which the case seems to 
have been designed to inculcate, unless it 
fixes our attention anew upon our exposure to 
the evils of sLaveRyY, and our responsibility for 
their continuance. Our commercial intercourse 
with the ports of the slave-holding States is 
now clogged by regulations, which make it 
almost impossible for those who continue in 
the trade, to exonerate themselves from an 


actual, a direct, a constant participation in the 
4* 
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support of slavery. The captain and the 
merchants implicated in the present case, if 
they had not felt that their business depended 
upon it, would have had no desire to retain 
and return the slave; but they saw that it 
was for their interest to signalize their de- 
votion to the interests of the slave-owner, and 
with this view, they were scrupulously con- 
siderate of the laws of Louisiana, while they 
sought to evade, and dared openly to resist, 
the laws of Massachusetts. 

The fact is but too plain, that, unless» 2 
Northern shipmasters and merchants will con- 
nive at and will assist in executing all the 
harsh and hateful measures which are pre- 
scribed for preventing the escape of slaves, 
and for arresting and returning fugitives, and 
will tacitly submit to the still more odious 
regulations by which our free colored citizens, 
without any imputation or suspicion of crime, 


are violently abducted from our vessels, thrown 
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into prison, and some of them in the end actual- 
ly sold as slaves, slavery will be scarcely able 
to sustain itself in any of the Southern sea- 
ports. In view of this state of things, I can 
see much good, mixed with evil, in the results 
of the case before us. It will open the eyes 
of the people of Massachusetts to the danger 
and the guilt of a silent and passive co-opera- 
tion with such of her citizens as are practically 
committed to the support of slavery. It will 
arouse the public conscience, and insure the 
vigorous action of public opinion upon every 
occurrence which involves the sacrifice of 
human liberty. It will make it certain that 
no shipmaster, no merchant, no citizen of 
Massachusetts, will hereafter venture, in the 
support of slavery, to disregard and violate 
the laws of his own State. Occurring, too, in 
connection with the political and religious 


proceedings, which are rapidly converging to 


the same general issue, it will help to make 
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it manifest that orrosiTlIoN TO SLAVERY 1s 
henceforth to be regarded as a political and 
religious duty, no longer to be questioned, no 
longer to be shunned, no Jonger to be post- 
poned, but a duty to be at once faithfully, 
deliberately, and resolutely performed. 

Let us congratulate ourselves, Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow citizens, that the sentiment 
of opposition to slavery is so deeply rooted in 
the hearts of the people of Massachusetts. 
With us, indeed, it is an hereditary sentiment, 
which has descended to us as the heirs of the 
love of liberty of the Puritans, and of the un- 
corrupted patriotism of the sages of the revo- 
lution. Taught in our schools, and sanctioned 
in our churches, it is identified with our moral 
and religious principles. Thus instinct with 


spiritual life, no party influence, no combi- 


nation of interests, no apprehension of con- 


sequences, can prove sufficient to extinguish 


it; and it becomes all whom it concerns, to 
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heed the assurance that while Plymouth Rock 


stands, or a voice can be heard in Fanei:/ 
Hall, MassacuvusETTS WILL MAINTAIN AND 


AVOW THIS SENTIMENT. 
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Paul Flemming’s Sonnet to Himself. 


Pavi Fremminxe is mentioned as the most distinguished German 
poet of the seventeenth century. 

This sonnet was translated by Dr. Charles Follen for his lectures 
on the romantic literature of the Germans. It seemed to me that 
these circumstances, added to the character of the poem itself, 
would make it acceptable to the readers of the Liberty Bell. 


E. L. Fouren. 

Be brave in spite of all! do not give up the 
fight! 

Yield not to fortune! seek joy in thyself: 
and let 

Envy beneath thee quail. Aye, do not grieve 
or fret, 

Though chance, and time, and place against 


thee all unite. 


Think it is all designed; affliction or delight, 


Whatever be thy fate, take it; have no 


regret. 


Perform what must be done before the task 


is set. 
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Thy hope, though not yet born, may still 
behold the light. 

Why art thou grieved, why pleased? Thou 
art, thyself, thy whole 


Good and ill-fortune. See things as they 


are, I say, 

Are they not all within thyself? Up! cast 
away 

Conceit! ere thou proceed, look in upon thy 
soul. 

If thou hast learned indeed to will and to 
obey 

Thyself —the vast rich world must own thy 


righteous sway. 
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An English Child's Notion 


> THE INFERIORITY OF THE COLORED POPULA- 
TION IN AMERICA. 


My little girl, between five and six years of 
age, has long been interested (so far as she 
can understand them) in the objects of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. The last 
two years she sent her little offering to the 
Boston Fair, and has already finished the 
piece of work which is to be her contribution 
this year. She and her brother (two years 
younger) were admiring her work and spelling 
out the word “Liberty” in the middle of it, 
which she began to explain to him, —adding, 
after she had told him what “ Liberty” and 
“Freedom” meant,—‘ For do you know, 


Dicky, in America there are a number of 
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cruel black people who make slaves of the 


whites?” 

I wish any apologist of slavery could have 
seen her face of incredulity and horror when 
I corrected her mistake, and she found that in 
fact the whites were the cruel, degraded op- 


pressors, and the blacks the guiltless victims. 


Bristol, England. 
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Lecture on Slavery. 


BY GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


The following extracts are taken from an unpublished Lecture on 
Slavery delivered by the Rev. Georce Anmstrona, of Bristol, Eng., 
Mareh 15, 1846. The portions of Scripture on which his reflections 
were founded, being Matt. vii. 12: “‘ Whatsever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them; ” and Heb. xiii. 3: “ Re- 
member them that are in bonds, as bound with them; and them 


which suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in the body.” 

Ir may be worthy of our attention to listen 
to the tenor of the document put forth by the 
Congress of America, on declaring their In- 
dependence of Great Britain, in the memo- 
rable year of 1776. Its first two clauses are 
couched in the following terms. 

“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bonds which have connected 


them with another, and to assume the sepa- 
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rate and equal station to which the laws of 


eae aos 


nature, and of nature’s God, entitle them, — 


—— 
SS 


A DECENT RESPECT TO THE OPINIONS OF MAN- 
KIND requires that they should declare the 


causes which impel them to separate. 


2° STEREO ee 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident — 
that ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL; —that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain INALIENABLE RIGHTS ;— that among these 
are LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPI- 
ness; and that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall 


seem most likely to effect their safety and 


happiness. Prudence indeed, will dictate 
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that governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes. 

* * ¥ * * * 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute despotism, —it is their right, — it is their 
duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security.” 

Now it will be observed that an expression 
occurs in the commencing clause, of a very 
peculiar import. It speaks of “@ decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind.’ I own, upon 
this fact, I, for one, build much. My purpose, 
brethren, this night, is to awaken and strength- 
en and sanctify in you, that peaceful and ho y 
TRIBUNAL to which this solemn appeal is 
made: and to induce you to embrace opportu- 
nities of bringing that tribunal ro BEAR upon 
the public and national acts of a people who, 


so long as this document remains in accept- 
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ance among them, constitute you their crn- 
sors; and give you a right to proclaim to 
them your impressions, as with shuddering 
heart, and shocked soul, you gain the knowl- 
edge of the actual and cowtemporaneous state 
of things, permitted, cherished, defended, — 
among that same liberty-loving, liberty-de- 


fining people, who caLL you To wiITNESS — 


that “all men are created equal; that they 


are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inaniable rights;” and that chief “among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

What, then, zs this permitted, cherished, 
defended state of things? Why, that in the 
United States of America, 3,000,000 of our 
fellow beings are held and used as beasts and 
things; living without legal marriage; with- 
out protection to family relations; having no 
control over their offspring, which they must 


yield up as soon as born—to be reared as 
5* 
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brutes for the market; having no control over 
their own persons, being robbed of the ca- 
pacity to make anything their own ;— liable 
to be seized at any moment, and sold to pay 
their masters’ debts. In a word, the sole end 
of their existence, the profit of the master; 
and their powers of body and soul — their 
civil, social, and domestic rights and relations 
—their time and eternity, all merged in the 
pecuniary interests of their owners ! ! 

Such is but a sketch—the merest outline 
of this appalling and ghastly system: fill it up 
as you may —no words can do it justice; and 
thought itself sinks in the very imagination of 
it. But let us glance for a moment at another 
chapter of this strange history. 

It was but some twenty years later, when 
on another Jury, another oppressed commu- 
nity “pEcLareD” itself free. It was in that 
month of the year 1798, when Haytt sprang 


} " : ' 
up, ana organized an independent govern- 
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ment. In 1801, France, in an evil hour for 
her fame, undertook to re-enslave it. In 
eleven months the abortive enterprise was at 
an end; and from that time Hayti has con- 


tinued free and independent. It was just the 


case in which a great people had but recently 


taught them, —“ 7 was their right, it was their 
duty to throw off such a government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security.” 
Acting on this “ right,” yielding to this “ duty,” 
they did so. And how has the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the emancipated descendants of 
the men who fled from Laud and Charles 
dealt with this heroic Republic? Why, from 
that day to this, refused to acknowledge its 
independence! And for what reason? Sim- 
ply, distinetly, unblushingly, for the reason — 
as declared in the public debates in Congress 
—that “the peace of eleven states in this 
Union,’ —(so said Mr. Benton of Missouri) 


“will not permit the fruits of a successful 
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Nevro insurrection to be exhibited among 
them.” “The Government of Hayti,” said 
another, “has proclaimed principles of liberty 


and equality; and has marched to victory 


under the banner of universal emancipation: 


—our policy with regard to her is plain, — we 
never can acknowledge her independence.” 
“ Never,” — said a third, — “ will I, never will 
my constituents, be forced into this... . This 
body have long been free, I admit ;” —(we 
refer to a debate so lately as in 1838) “ yet of 
they had been Sr e for centurtes, I would not ac- 
knowledge their independence!” Thus spake 
the men who had sprung into political being 
by the very act they here repudiate in 
another! Thus spake the authors or main- 
tainers of the “Declaration” of 1776;—#in 
whose behalf they had appealed to THE 
WORLD'S OPINION; and in whose support they 
had mutually pledged “ their lives, their for- 


tunes, and their sacred honor!” 
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Now, my Christian friends, if ever, surely, 
there was a case in which it might be justified 
in one human being—in one poor sinner — 
to sit in judgment on another,—it would be 
when and as we read these two contrasting 
sets of things,—when and as we “look on 
that picture and on ¢/is /” — and then sum up 
in the saered and searching words we have 
included in our text: “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, po YE EVEN so TO 
THEM.” 

But we have included too, in our text — and 
in fitting, strictest sequence too—with the 
words preceding: “ Remember them that are 


in bonds, as bound with them; and them which 


suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in 


the body.” Remember them, oh remember 
them! Serve them how you can, and ask 
and seek in what ways you can add your 


voice and hand in the holy work of helping, 
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at least, to “undo the heavy burden, and 
letting the oppressed go free.” 

They are said to be happy. If they were, 
it would be but a motive the more for res- 
cuing creatures with the form and nature of 
men. from being reconciled to a condition in 
which they are treated as no better or worthier 
than the brutes that perish. They are said to 
be happy; and in words so emphatic as the 
following, in a letter from a leading individual, 
the Governor of a State, to our venerable 
Thomas Clarkson. “Our slaves are the hap- 
piest 3,000,000 of human beings on whom the 
sun shines. Into their Eden is coming Satan 
in the guise of an Abolitionist” !!! 

Well, it may be so; but if so happy, if so 
well treated, why so prone to run away from 
this happiness, and this kind care ? 


IT hold in my hand a list of advertisements 


few from the thousands of similar ones, 
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which, in the words of a recent tract on 
American Slavery — “ blacken the columns of 
the southern press.” They all exhibit cases 
of HORRID MUTILATION AND wouNnps! Per- 
haps, therefore, examples of a depraved class 
of malcontents, who ran away because they 
were miserably punished, and miserably pun- 
ished because they were objects unworthy of 
mercy. ‘They were exceptions to the general 
rule of servile happiness. Then how account 
for THE THOUSANDS who, through difficulties 
that only pesparr could conquer, make for 
the frontiers of Canapa, as offering an asylum 
which to them is “ aS LIFE FROM THE DEAD?” 

The same respected authority; the same 
Governor Hammonp, in the aforesaid let- 
ter, has the discretion to say —‘“ We accept 
the Bible terms, as the definition of our slave- 
ry, and its precepts as the guide of our con- 
duct. We desire nothing more. Even the 


right to “ buffet,” which is esteemed so shock- 


ing, finds its express license in the Gospel.” 
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Now, construed with such rigor, and with 


such determination to shut out explaining, 


qualifying, and more general and controlling 


views, one might wonder, if to “ buffet” were 
a sanctioned practice in those who rule, where 
the Scriptural sanction was found for the 
RESISTANCE enacted by those who were subject, 
at the era of the already named “ Declara- 
tion” of Rights and Liberties? While further 
we might ask, how far this professed con- 
formity to Bible precepts “as the guide of 
conduct,’ could consist with the language and 
spirit of this same individual, who, on the 
floor of Congress, thinking of his “ Eden,” and 
doubtless assimilating with “ Satan” the spirit 
of a Channing, publicly declares a purpose of 
sanguinary vengeance against the man de- 
noted by our Southey, as “a blessing and an 
honor to his generation and his country ” ; 
warning him for his words of peace and truth 


uplifted for his wronged brother, and “in re- 
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membrance of them in bonds,” that, if he 


should cross the borders of South Carolina, 


not twenty thousand men should save him 


from being immolated to the wrath of the 
slave-holding saints and patriots, among whom 
that Governor, to be sure, was as a burning 
and a shining light! 

But we must draw our topic to a close. 
Subjects crowd upon our thoughts. Recol- 
lections multiply as we think. I could name 
to you the friends whom we have encouraged, 
as I could speak to you of the institutions 
which we have strengthened. I could inter- 
est you in the letters we have received; and 
in the thankful and assuring words which 
have been sent us, that our influence is of use, 
and that our sympathies far more than our 
gifts, are valued as indications of that power 
which is at work, unseen but felt, which gives 
nerve to the arm of the striving, and hope to 


the bosom of the generous, in the cause of 
6 
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“them that are in bonds, and of them which 
suffer adversity.” 
On these thought I might detain you longer. 


But I forbear. Ihave said enough to inform 


you. May it be found, through the spirit of 


God, that I have said enough to IMPREss you 
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On hearing of the Death of 
Chomas Clarkson. 


BY ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 


‘** They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever.”’ 


Tuus, faithful one, to thee be given 
The meed of glory thine! 
Thy spirit, like the stars of heaven, 


Forevermore shall shine. 


For thou the hearts of men hast bent 
To righteousness and truth; 
For this thy green old age hast spent, 


Thy manhood and thy youth. 


Nor “storied urn” nor carved stone, 
To Clarkson need we raise, 
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For wheresoe’er thy name is known, 


There dwells thy deathless praise. 


Nor nobler tribute couldst thou ask, 


To grace thine honored grave, 


Than this—the story of thy task — 


“Friend of the helpless slave.” 


We mourm thee not! our hearts rejoice 
That thy great soul is free ; 
It cheers us like a spirit’s voice, 


But to remember thee! 


Cambridge, U. §. 
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An Illustration of Character. 


BY WARREN BURTON, 


Many of the colored population of Boston 
were once slaves at the South. Their lives 
have been fraught with labors, pains, hopes, 
fears, agonies, perilous adventure, and perhaps 
of loftiest heroism, such as  hue-scorning 
Whitedom would wonder at and think glori- 
ously romantic in anybody’s life and character 
but those of the Negro. Among them, too, are 
the proud world’s “little ones,” who are high 
Heaven’s greatest; the despising of whom, I 
verily believe, will be found a fearful thing in 
the judgments of eternity. Let facts illus- 
trate. 

In the summer of 1845, my duties in the 


Ministry-at-large led me through the African 
6* 
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obscurities of West Boston. In one little 
yard, in different abodes, I found three indi- 
viduals who had once been in Southem 
servitude, and who were entire strangers to 
sach other till they came together in this city 
from their separate thraldoms. One was a 
middle-aged woman, who told me a most 
melting tale about severance from her child- 
ren and the rending of her maternal heart by 
the domestic slave-trade. The other two 
were aged men of above four-score years. 


The story of one I will here relate : — 


Thomas Bailey lived in a little room in a 


third story, reached by a steep, narrow stair- 
way. On entering I excused my intrusion by 
announcing myself as a missionary to the 
poor. Ilis countenance lighted up at this, 
and he said that he was always glad to see 
any of God's children. I soon elicited his 


history. 


For more than fifty years of his life he was 
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a slave on a Southern plantation. It was his 
fortune, however, to have an uncommonly 
kind master, who was an Englishman by birth. 
He had chosen for a wife a woman residing 
on a neighboring plantation, near a navigable 
river. He had himself as much happiness as 
could be expected by one of his lot. But the 
war of 1812 came on, and the British made 
depredations on the estates near the water- 
side. The master of his wife, fearing to lose 
his slaves by means of the enemy, resolved 
to send them off to Alexandria to be sold by 
auction, and Bailey’s wife and seven children 
among the rest. ‘The husband and father was 
in agony. How inexpressibly precious were 
these eight living beings! He owned nothing 
in the world but them—the treasures of his 
heart, legalized by the Father of Spirits and 


the God of Love. These were to be tom 


forever from his embrace, from his sight, and 


perhaps to be scattered also from each other, 
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brother and sister, each in a different direction, 
and far away likewise from the mother that 
bore them, and who loved them as she did 
her life. But this horrid separation was pre- 
vented on the eve of accomplishment, by the 
enemy's burning the vessel in which they 
were to be taken to the slave-market. He 
now resolved to do his utmost, and dare any 
danger for their rescue. Under the cover of 
night and by the blessing of God he was soon 
able to convey his whole family on board a 
British vessel lying not far off in the river. 
What a foretaste of heaven must have been 
their ecstatic joy at such a deliverance —a 
fortune so different from the fate which short- 
ly before seemed a very certainty. They 
were all carried by their new friends to one 
of the West India Islands where they staid 
a year. During this period one of the child- 


ren was taken away, not to  irretrievable 


bondage, but to the freedom of the heavenly 
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kingdom. They then emigrated to Halifax in 
the British Provinces. Here his home was 
soon made lonely and his heart desolate by 
the decease of his wife. He had before led a 
life of good ordinary morality, but he had not 
experienced the regenerating power of religion, 
and he felt the need of consolations which 
this world had not to give. By the grace of 
God, under the preaching of a Baptist clergy- 
man, he became a professed disciple of Jesus. 
His account of his conversion and of his 
subsequent life was full of touching pathos. 
“QO!” said he, “the Lord called to me in a 
voice that went to the core of my heart, and 
I obeyed him. He gave me the influences of 
his spirit; then, O! how I loved my heavenly 
Father; I loved all my fellow men; I loved 


all the animals, the very creeping things, 


indeed everything that God made, because 


He made them. I was very ignorant, for I 


had never learned to read, and I was ready to 
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receive instruction from anybody; a little 
babe might have taught me, I felt so humble 
and I so wanted to learn.” 

He said that he now felt how very impor- 
tant it was that his children should be trained 
up aright. Their mother being dead, all the 
care came on him, and he felt that as a 
Christian father he had a great duty to per- 
form. Although by going out at jobbing in 
the city he might make his labor much more 
profitable, yet, having learned at the South to 
cobble shoes, he resolved to pursue this busi- 
ness now, at home, so that he might always 
be there to take care of his children. He 
could not teach them much, but he could 
keep them from some evil and do them some 
good. He had them kneel around him every 
night and morning while he prayed to their 
Father in heaven. At their humble meals, he 


made them cross their hands and bow their 


heads while he craved the Divine blessing on 
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their food. Thus he continued in his bereave- 
ment, and trained up his six children till they 
were old enough to take care of themselves. 
Then he went out from home to work at 
much larger pay. He continued in Halifax 
till about a year previous to the time I met 
him, when he came to Boston, to visit a 
daughter. O! thought I, would that the 
fathers, even the well-educated fathers of this 
favored city, were as faithfulas you. I spoke 
of Sabbath privileges and of religious meet- 
ings generally. “O!” exclaimed he, “they are 
very precious tome. I could not do without 
them. Prayer is my meat, my drink, my very 
breath of life.” What a beautiful climax — 
the earnest eloquence of a devout heart! 
He could not read a word, but on an old desk 
lay a Bible, to which I alluded, and he re- 
marked that he should be very thankful if I 


would read a chapter. I therefore read the 


CIII Psalm. When I had got through, and 



































looked from the book to the man, I found him 
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bending forward, his arms resting on his lap, 
his lips slightly parted, his dark eye distended, 
and all swimming and glistening with the 
moisture of emotion, and his face was alive, 
every particle of it, with expression. The 
beaming light of intense Christian faith, hope 
and love, irradiated his features; and that 
old, wrinkled, ebony countenance was abso- 
lutely beautiful; it was the beauty of holi- 
ness; like that of those who had passed 
within the veil. I felt that he was nearer to 
the mercy-seat than myself, and was of wor- 
thier utterance before the Hearer of prayer, 
and I requested him to pray. At once, as if 
the act was as familar to him as converse 
with a friend, he knelt down and poured out 
one of the most heart-expressing and heart- 
stirring prayers Lever heard. His voice was 
not loud and boisterous as that of devotion 


sometimes is, with the ignorant enthusiast, 
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but was subdued to a soft, yet still most 


earnest tone, and flowed into my ear with a 


melody like notes from music-chords. They 


indeed flowed into my heart. I had not an 
idea originating with myself; his thoughts 
and feelings were individualized directly from 
him into me. ‘That prayer, indeed, seemed to 
run directly through my soul—a sort of 
religious electricity, kindling and melting and 
fitting it to mingle with and be blessed by 
those holy influences from the heavenly Fath- 
er which were ready and waiting for union 
with the spirit of his child yet in the flesh. 
Such was my interview with the poor old 
African. When I came away, it was with 
tardy steps and lingering looks behind. It 
seemed as if I had been at the gate of 
heaven, and had caught a last earthly glimpse 
of one about to pass through. Indeed, I saw 


him no more, for, on returning to the place a 
7 
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few days after, I found that he had gone to 


one of his children in another city. 
Phrenologists say that the constitutional 
religious tendencies are stronger in the Negro 
than in any other race of men. I believe 
this aged saint’s character to be an exponent 
of the religious capacity of his people. I 
believe in all sincerity that when the African 
South shall have freedom and the Bible, and a 
due Christian culture, the kingdom of heaven 
will come there with a power and a glory 
unsurpassed. Indeed, I have the faith that it 
will be the religious paradise of the land, and 
an example to the proud white world which 
it cannot despise, yea, of which it will almost 


stand in awe. 


Boston, U. 8. 
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Voices from the Old World to the New. 


BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


The Drawings referred to in the following lines were sent from 
Bristol, England, to the Anti-Slavery Bazaar, Boston, United States, 
October, 1846. 


A Voice from the Swiss Movnratns! 

Glorious, free, 

Theiz snow peaks point to Heaven, the 
Heaven of love, 

While peaceful valleys, with their village 
spires, 

Tell how their sons, who once in deadly 
strife, 

Endured and struggled in blest Freedom’s 
cause, 

Now tranquil dwell, respecting others’ rights, 

As erst they labored to defend their own. 
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A Voice from Bririsn CastLEs! Tyrants 

there, 

Who knew not Christ's pure law except in 
name, 

Long held imperious sway. Stern men of 
blood 

Lorded it o’er their brethren, round their 
necks 

Fastened the chain, and bade them work as 
slaves. 

They gained their Magna Charta, showed 
that kings 

Should never trample on their sacred rights, 

But knew not that the Christian’s God hath 
made, 

E’en of one blood, all nations of the earth. 

Oppression’s reign is o’er; these feudal piles 

All crumble in their ruins; beauteous now; 

For Nature, shaming that her sons have been 

Thus tyrannous and cruel, hangs a veil 


Of tender, verdant ivy o’er those walls, 
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Once armed with darts and slings, now 
crowned with flowers. 

And e’en the curious eye can scarce discern 

Where the chained captive dragged his tedi- 
ous days, 

And molten lead was poured by man on man. 

The reign of Force must pass, — Nature is 
free! 

A Voice from Norway’s Fiorps! Hardy, 

bold, 

Her rugged sons rejoice in their wild rocks, 

Which no slave’s foot shall tread. The dis- 
tant sail 

Is one of “Freedom’s swift-winged angels, 
flying 


To set the captive loose.” Another Voice 


From Rypat Water! There the poet sage 


Passes life’s evening, where his lyre hath 


waked 


The music of the heart, freedom and love. 
7% 
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A Voice from Sunset Laxes! The dis- 

tant hills 

Lave their calm summits in the crystal flood, 

And glowing clouds, reflected in the waves, 

Tell of a brilliant morrow. Shall the soul 

Of man, immortal man, less shadow forth 

The bright perfections of the Eternal Mind 

Than do these waters? Shall the promise 
rise 

Of peaceful, happy mornings, from these 
scenes, — 

And shall a mournful gloom, unchanged by 
een 

One ray of Heaven's own lustre, darkly sink 

On the enslaved soul, the child of woe? 

And FLowers, too, have their Voice! 

Beauteous and bright 

They live for joy. Shall God so clothe the 
flowers, 

The creatures of a day, in loveliness, 


And hath He not clothed man’s undying soul 
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With beauty more enduring, — infinite ? 
A Voice from dark Getrusemane! His 

voice, 

Who came to set the pining captive free, 

To loose the prisoner's bonds;—who died 
for all, 

That all through him might gain eternal life. 

Let us not crucify the Lord afresh, 

And make the Covenant’s blood of none 
effect! 

These voices send we thee, America, 
From thy old fatherland, our blessed Isle, 
To waken thee from thy dead sleep of sin, 
To bid thee purge thyself from that foul stain, 
That crime beyond all crime, — union of all, — 
Which now pollutes thee. Art thou truly 

free, 
Thou land of boasted liberty? The sighs 


Of millions, chained in hopeless bondage, rise 


Unpitied from thy shores,—sons of thy soil, 
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Though dark in skin, with souls as fair as 
thine. 

Art thou a Christian country, — thou whose 
laws 

Follow unto the death, the man who bears 

The Book of Life to heal the sufferers 
stripes? 

Thou offerest incense to the God of love, 

And tramplest on His image! Thou dost 
bind 

His words upon thy lips, not on thy heart! 

Thou build’st the temples of the living God 

With blood-stained gold, the price of human 
flesh. 

Yet, Western Land, we love thee. Oft 

our hearts 

Have burned indignant at the heinous wrongs 

Our country laid on thee in years long past. 


Our fathers oft have sought thy ocean-shores 


To fly the tyrant’s arm; their pilgrim steps 


Hallowed thy soil. Thy patriots are our own, 
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Sons of our Saxon race. The poet, sage, 

Have sent across the waves their heaven- 
born thoughts, 

Kindling our souls with theirs. And ‘tis for 
this 

We warn thee now, with earnest, Christian 
love, 

To put thy foul sin from thee. Every brand 

Thou burnest on those suffering, helpless ones, 

Fixes with deeper stain on thy own soul. 

And every piercing cry of deep despair, 

Drawn by the tyrant’s lash, is heard in 
Heaven. 

Hear us, our kindred country! Lift thy 

voice 

With ours against this wrong! Teach not 


thy sons, 


Thy young and guileless sons, that ’tis the 


law, 
Their nation’s law, that binds the wretched 


slave. 
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But teach them that America is free, 

And that no slave can touch thy sacred soil. 

Say not that Northern States must closely 
join 

With Southern to support this deadly sin ;— 

The Saviour tells us to dissolve the ties 

E’en of the closest kindred, if they draw 

Our hearts from him. Speak, all ye true-born 
men, 


Bate not one effort, let no tongue be mute 


Until all dwell in glorious liberty, 


United in one bond of Brotherhood! 
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Letter. 


BY GEORGE COMBE. 


MRS, MARIA W. CHAPMAN, 


Dear Mapam: I deeply regret having de- 
layed so long to write to you since your kind 
letter to Mrs. Combe; but we have both 
suffered from bad health and been much 
abroad, during the time, Thank God, we are 
now both completely restored and settled 
here, and once more enjoy the society of our 
friends and the other unspeakable blessings 
of Providence. 

In all my wanderings in foreign countries, 


I have found intelligent men eager to inquire 


into the condition and prospects of the United 


States of North America, when they heard 
that I had visited them; and the descriptions 
which I gave cheered the hopes of the phi- 
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lanthropists, and animated the efforts of politi- 
eal reformers. But there was one dark stain 
on the fair face of the mighty confederacy 
which it was impossible for me either to hide 
or to palliate—that of Slavery. Again and 
again was the question put to me in sorrow, 
and not in anger, “ But how ts tt possible for 
a people so moral, religious, enlightened, 
and free, to defend and practice Slavery?” 
What could I answer? The contradiction 
between every principle which lies at the 
foundation of the American Institutions, and 
of the Christian religion, and slavery, was so 
complete, that an angel from heaven must 
have stood ashamed and dumb before every 
virtuous man who asked him for an answer to 
this question. I explained to my inquiring 
friends that the odious system was begun 
under the British Government, long before 


America was free; but “why does it con- 


tinue?” was the instant rejoinder to this 
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statement. If there is a living being in the 
United States who does not lament and shud- 
der at this scourge of humanity, he is dead, not 
only to the voice of conscience and of patriot- 
ism but to the sense of shame and the honor 
of his country. The grand moral lesson which 
the United States is reading to the world is 


neutralized, nay, converted into a bitter mock- 


ery of reason, by slavery; and in every part 


of Europe where I have travelled is this 
deplorable truth known and lamented by the 
good, but hailed with pleasure and pointed to 
with triumph by the oppressor and his tools. 
That the great, good God, who certainly 
rules this world on the principles of justice 
and reason, may prosper your eflorts to root out 
the evil of slavery, is the constant desire of, 
Dear Madam, yours very faithfully, 
Grorce ComBE. 
45 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 


the 22d November, 1845. 
8 
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Kindness to Slaves. 


BY WILLIAM PLUMER, JR. 


Our slaves are treated with uniform kindness. — McDvurrte. 


Tatx not of kindness to thy slave! The 
chain, 

That galls his body oft, must in his ear 

Forever clank: the whip, resounding near, 

Oft on his back descending, driven amain, 

Hath, in his quivering flesh, left bloody stain. 

How then can he thy tones of kindness hear 

Who knows not justice? But, kind master! 
strip 

Thy body to the task, and herd with those 


Who toil, for others’ gain, beneath the whip, 


And share with them the kindness Slavery 


shows: 
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So may’st thou judge aright of favors, shown 


By power to weakness, where no rights are 


known. 


Such lordly kindness gilds the bitter pill; 


But leaves unchanged its deadly venom still. 


New Hampshire, U. §. 
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Effects of Emancipation in Barbadoes. 


Edinburgh, the 17th July, 1846. 


MRS. CHAPMAN, BOSTON, I 


Dear Mapam: I have the pleasure of send- 
ing to you a contribution for “The Liberty 
Bell,” which I hope will be acceptable. It is 
a letter from Dr. John Davy, the brother of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and the author of his 
“ Life,” to me on the subject of the Effects of 
Emancipation in Barbadoes, where he is now 
residing in official and professional employ- 
ment. 

On one point, I wish that Dr. Davy had 
possessed more accurate information. He 
refers to the celebrated Professor Tiedemann 


as an authority for the statement that the 
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Negro brain is equal to the European, and he 


is quite correct in saying that Tiedemann 


makes this statement; but unfortunately the 


same Tiedemann gives the measurements on 
which his assertion is founded, and they direct- 
ly contradict his conclusions. The following 
are the results actually obtained on summing 


up Tiedemann’s measurements. 


. lines. 
Average Length of Brainin . . 4 Negroes,. .. . ll 
as oe sc. 6e «6S «6 «6F European Males,. 6 21-7 
3 * OA ie a et “ Females, 1012 
Average greatest breadth of do. in 4 Negroes, “4 a 816 
. ” sc .hCUe dhUw d6« 67 European Males, . 11-7 
” Ho ae fe - Females, 41-3 
Average heightof Brainin . . 3Negroes,. .. . 1113 
eS ™ ‘ss. 6« 6«@ 6+ 67 European Males, . 4 
ss _—— a ae % Females, 2 912 


The measurements by Dr. Morton, of Phila- 


delphia, are the following. 


Mumber Meaninternal Largest in Smallest in 

of capacity, incu- the series, the series, in 

skulls. bieinches, in cub. in. cubic inches. 
Caucasian, 52 87 109 
Mongolian, 10 83 93 
Malay, 18 89 
Aboriginal Americans, 147 100 
Ethiopians, Negroes, 29 94 

Qk 
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The Ethiopians were all unmixed Negroes, 
nine of whom were Native Africans. 

I make these corrections on Dr. Davy’s 
statement, not because they afford the least 
countenance to slavery, but because, in plead- 
ing the cause of emancipation, we should not 
avail ourselves of error in any form, even 
although quite unintentionally propounded. 
The Negro’s brain, although smaller than the 
European, is quite large enough to constitute 
him a moral and intelligent being, and, there- 
fore, to fit him for freedom. 

Dr. Davy’s error is one which is common to 
him and most of the Physiologists of England, 
who trusted, (as they were well authorized to 
do,) in the harmony between the data of 
Professor Tiedemann and his conclusions, 
without subjecting them to a scrutiny, and it 


relates not to facts falling under his own 


observation but to reports of facts made by 


Professor Tiedemann, and it therefore does 
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not in the least detract from the value of’ his 
testimony. 
With kindest regards and best wishes from 
Mrs. Combe and myself, I remain, 
Dear Madam, 
Yours very respectfully, 


GEoRGE ComBE. 


Letter. 


BY JOHN DAVY. 


Barbadoes, May 3d, 1846. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


I resorce to learn that continued exertions 
are making, both in America and at home, to 
convince the people of the Southern States 
that slavery is a mistake equally in practice 
and theory. I could wish that those who still 
approve of it, or may consider it a necessary 
evil, would pay a visit to the West Indies, 


especially to this island, and witness the 
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effects of emancipation. I am much mis- 
taken if they would not go back satisfied that 
the abolition of slavery has here been in every 
respect advantageous, — to the negroes, to the 
planters, and to the population generally. 

Since I have been in Barbadoes, now verg- 
ing on a year, I have conversed on the subject 
with individuals of different classes, — with 
proprictors of estates, formerly the owners of 
slaves; with merchants, with colored people 
who had been slaves;—and, amongst them 
all, there seemed to be but one feeling, that 
emancipation was a blessing, and that were 
it possible to bring back slavery, all would be 
opposed to it, 

This island, you know, is one of the most 
populous in the West Indies, and its popula- 


tion mainly consists of colored people, the 


majority of whom belong to the emancipated 


class. May it not then be taken as a fair 


example of emancipation, to show its effects 
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and tendencies, whether for good or evil? 
With a view to the consideration of these, let 
us briefly compare the state of Barbadoes 


before and since the abolition of slavery. 


When slavery existed, there was always 


fear of insurrection, —and especially in times 
of danger, whether connected with war, or 
other calamity, such as fires and hurricanes. 
Then it was necessary to have a standing 
militia, always ready to act. It was necessary 
to have beacons and forts, to give the alarm 
and afford defence. Now there is a perfect 
feeling of security. The population is con- 
sidered as one, bound together by common 
rights and common interests. The militia has 
been disbanded; and is not likely to be re- 
organized, except on a threatening of war, 
Forts are no longer required. Some of them 
have been dismantled and are forgotten ; some 
have been converted into stations for the po- 


lice, a body composed chiefly of colored men. 
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This, it must be admitted, is a happy change, 
and worth some pecuniary sacrifices; but it 
is doubtful that it has entailed any such. Let 
us pass, to judge of this, to the cultivation of 
the estates under the former and the present 
systems of slave and free labor. I have been 
assured by many managers of estates well 
acquainted with the minute details of expendi- 
ture under the two systems, that free labor is 
really more economical. Nor is this surpris- 
ing, when we consider the capital invested in 
slaves as property; the losses it was subject 
to, from death, natural infirmity and disease ; 
the expense of medical attendance, apart from 
the unavoidable expenses of supporting them. 
The free laborer at present is well paid, and is 
contented, having about a shilling sterling a 
day, men and women alike; a rate, where the 
ordinary articles of diet are cheap, and where 


most laborers have a portion of land for which 


they pay rent, amply sufficient to supply all 
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their wants, and to enable them to have some 


comforts and even luxuries. Commonly, on 


every estate averaging three hundred acres, 
requiring about a hundred and twenty labor- 
ers, there is a village, where those who work 
on the farm reside—about fifty families. 
Being near their work is an advantage both 
to the laborers and proprietors; and it being 
for the interest of the latter to attach the 
former to them, they are dealt with kindly and 
liberally. If other conduct is experienced, it 
is only for a short time; they will seek other 
employment and will have no difficulty in 
finding it. 

Next, let us turn our attention to the moral 
condition of the population, and consider what 
it is now in comparison with what it was, and 
whether any natural change has been the 
result of emancipation. And let us begin 


with the white portion of the inhabitants, and 
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especially the higher classes, those in easy or 
affluent circumstances, as the planters, the 
attornics. the managers, merchants, &c. From 
what I have seen and heard, these classes 
appear to be exemplary in their conduct. In 
the times of slavery, it is admitted that they 
were licentious; that coneubinage was com- 
mon, and not held in discredit, with a loose- 
ness of conduct and conversation which could 
not fail to have an injurious effect on the 
mind. Youth was particularly exposed to this 
degrading and enervating influence, when 
there was no check to indulgence,—no 
call to exercise control; when too often a 
gentieman’s house was a kind of brothel, and 
when instances occurred of gentlemen plant- 
ers keeping in slavery their offspring by slave 
mothers. Let us turn now to the emanci- 
pated race and to the colored part of the 


community. A woman of color formerly es- 


teemed it an honor to be the kept mistress of 
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a white man. Now she considers it disrepu- 
table, and few connections of the kind are 
found. Marriage is now become common 
amongst the black and colored people. It 


is held to be right, and concubinage wrong. 


This is the understanding on the subject. It 


is admitted however by the friends of the 
blacks, that amongst themselves there is a 
good deal of irregular connection, that the 
marriage tie is loose, and that the senses, in 
all matters in which the passions are con- 
cerned, are very little under the influence of 
principle. Nor is this surprising, when we 
keep in mind how their habits were formed in 
slavery, when the marrage ceremony was 
not permitted, and when chastity was not 
even known by name. These remarks apply 
to the older portion of the population. I 
believe they do not apply to the rising gene- 
ration, a certain proportion of whom have not 


been without religious and moral training. 
9 
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And it is satisfactory to find that the greater 
the degree of attention that has been paid to 
this training, the more correct is tlfe conduct 
of the young people. 

As to vices coming under the head of 
crimes, I believe it may be stated without 
fear of contradiction, that they are less numer- 
ous now than formerly, and that there are few 
if any countries in Europe in which crimes of 
an atrocious kind are more rare. I have not 
heard of the murder of a white man since the 
abolition of slavery, nor of any instance of 
revenge taken by the liberated for cruel treat- 
ment inflicted before liberation. I have not 
heard of any instances of house-breaking or 
of robbery, except of a petty kind, commonly 
designated as pilfering. The security as to 
property in which the opulent live here is 


remarkable. But it is not surprising, when we 


reflect on the easy condition of the people 


generally, and the absence in consequence of 
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a sufficient impelling motive. Want is almost 
unknown; beggars are almost unknown; and 
yet there are no poor-laws ; no provision made 
by law for the support of paupers. Prior to 


abolition, from what I can learn, crime of 


every kind was more prevalent, — especially 


robbery. ‘Then there was always at large a 
certain number of runaway slaves, who sup- 
ported themselves by nightly depredations, 
and, occasionally collected in large parties, 
broke into and plundered the houses of the 
opulent. 

An intelligent writer in the Westminster 
Review, in considering an opinion advanced 
by the late Dr. Amold, viz. that no new 
condition of society could be expected at this 
period of the world, hazards the hypothesis, if 
I recollect rightly, that such a condition may 
occur and be derived from the African races, 
depending, as he supposes, on an element 


belonging to their constitution or tempera- 
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ment, of mildness, gentleness, and the kindred 
feelings, prompting to social enjoyment, and 
opposed to that strife and ambitious conten- 
tion which has marked the progress of society, 
especially amongst the white races of man- 
kind. Though I cannot adopt the conclusion 
of this ingenious writer as regards the exam- 
ple‘of the African races on society generally, 
I think there are some grounds for viewing 
them, as he does, as mainly intent on enjoy- 
ment, and undisturbed commonly by the striv- 
ing voice of ambition. But this may be, 
because hitherto their animal propensities and 


affections have been more exercised than 


their intellectual. To judge fairly of them 


we must suspend decision till they have been 
placed in the same circumstances as the old 
European races, educated like them, governed 
like them, and allowed to take a part in the 


government. 


An able German Physiologist, Professor 
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Tiedemann, has endeavored to prove that 


neither in the African brain, (the intellectual 
organ) nor in the African mind (the manifes- 
tation of its working) is there anything dis- 
tinctive compared with the European. And 
this I think is the opinion which commonly 
prevails here. I have inquired on the subject 
of many experienced persons, — medical men, 
lawyers and planters, and assurance has gene- 
rally been given me, that in natural abilities — 
in capacity, the ‘Negroes are not inferior to 
Europeans, and that had they the same ad- 
vantages of education and the same motives 
and opportunities for mental culture, their 
attainments, it might be expected would not 
be inferior. Their children have a great facil- 
ity in learning at school, and the men a great 
aptitude to learn what they take an interest 
in belonging to their trades and calling, as 
the use of implements in husbandry, and 


improved methods in the useful arts. A short 
o# 
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time since, when I was in Antigua, I was 
present in the House of Assembly during a 
debate on the manner in which the grammar 
school of the colony should be conducted. 
The plan proposed was a liberal one, so as 
not to exclude the children of any denomina- 
tion of Christians. It was opposed by an 
amendment, tantamount to the exclusion of 
all but those of parents belonging to the 
Church of England. The liberal view was 
supported by three colored members. It was 
a gratification to hear them, they spoke so 


well, so logically, so temperately, and ap- 


peared to be so well informed on the subject. 


And these were men almost self-educated. 
Had not my doubts as to the intellectual 
capacity of the colored races been shaken 
before, they must I think have been by what 
I witnessed on this occasion. Before I came 
to the West Indies, Iam free to confess that 


I had not even been convinced by Tiedemann 
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that the African mind is not decidedly inferior 
in power to the European. It seemed to me 
difficult to imagine how, unless there were 
some innate inferiority, the African races 
should have remained so long in a rude, 
unprogressive state, totally without a native 
literature, totally without science, and with a 
knowledge only of the useful arts exceedingly 
limited and primitive. Certainly it is difficult 
to account for this. It may perhaps be met by 
reference to the state in which the inhabitants 
of Britain were found on the first invasion of 
the Romans,—in which the inhabitants of 
Greece are supposed to have been before the 
introduction of letters. And certainly great 
allowances must be made for the circumstan- 
ces of climate, soil and country peculiar to 
Africa, unfavorable to civilization, — favorable 
to despotism and rude ignorance. However 


this difficulty may be explained, I am now 


ready to grant, that the capacity of the African 
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mind as witnessed in its ordinary operations, is 
not below par when compared with the Euro- 
pean. Whether the race has any peculiarities 
of intellect, I am of opinion cannot well be 
determined at present, and especially as re- 
gards fitness or unfitness for the cultivation of 
the higher departments of science, literature 
and art. This is a question which may be 
solved in after times, after trial under favor- 
able circumstances of their intellectual pow- 
ers. Fortunately, it is one no wise concerned 
with the great questions, whether they are 
deserving of freedom, and whether the giving 
them their freedom is for their advantage, the 
advantage of their owners, and of society 
generally. 

My own conviction is, that we have a de- 
monstration here of the good effects of eman- 


cipation. It is very remarkable, and should be 


kept in mind in slave countries, that the act of 


emancipation gave rise to no disturbance; 
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that the blessing of liberty was received 
universally with thankfulness and gratitude, 
and that in many islands the memorable day 
was kept holy, and given up to religious 


observances. 





How creditable was this to the 





freed and the free! Preparation, it may be 
said, had been made for the event, in the 
milder treatment of the slaves during the few 
last years of slavery, and in the religious in- 
struction given, for which they were chiefly 
indebted to the Moravian and Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries. A similar preparation, I would 
hope, is in progress in the Southern States of 


America. 





Perhaps those who consider the subject of 
slavery chiefly in a worldly point of view, in 
connection with pressing interests, may say, 
that I have taken a partial view of the effects 
of emancipation in the British West India 
colonies; that I have noticed what is favor- 


able, and have passed over what is unfavor- 
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able, and that whilst I have dwelt on the 
present state of Barbadoes, I have neglected 
the present state of some of the other islands, 
which were flourishing during the period of 
slavery and are now distressed. This is true, 
I admit, of some of them, especially of the 
smaller islands, in which, owing to a new 
direction of labor, the landed proprietors have 
been great sufferers, and their estates have 
become depreciated in a remarkable manner. 
Iam disposed to think that their misfortunes 
have in great part been brought on them- 
selves, by their injudicious conduct. In the 
first instance they paid the freed laborers at a 
low rate. This tempted them to emigrate to 
the larger colonies, where higher remuneration 
of labor was offered, as in Trinidad and Dem- 
erara. Next, the proprietors endeavored to 
keep them at home by unwise privileges, 


allowing them to have almost as much land 


as they chose, and to keep as many cattle as 
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they pleased, without payment. This did 
indeed keep them at home, but it tended to 
keep them also from laboring on the estates 
of the proprietors. They found it more for 
their interest and far more agreeable to cul- 
tivate land on their own account. The world 
is now beginning to understand that favoring 
class-interests —that is, injuring one for the 


immediate benefit of another, is ultimately 


injurious to that other; and that for a prosper- 


ous state of a community, all interests must 
be consulted; the general good must be 
aimed at, and that to attain this under all 
circumstances, and in all situations, govern- 
ments, and individuals having powerful in- 
fluence, should be very cautious how they in- 
terfere — experience proving that interference 
on the part of governments, whether to regu- 
late the price of provisions or to encourage 
trade or manufactures, or agriculture, is inju- 


rious, not only to society at large, but even to 
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the classes designed to be benefited; and that 
freedom in the largest, best sense of the 
word, whether as regards personal liberty, or 
trade or agriculture, is essential to improve- 
ment, and the highest degree of prosperity 
attainable, because depending on what is 
implied in freedom, viz. the unshackled exer- 
tion of enterprise and ingenuity, or in other 
words, of the mind of man. 


You will receive this letter, through a near 


> 
and dear relation, who made known your 


wishes to me to have from me some account 
of the working of emancipation in the West 
Indies (you having been informed generally, 
what my opinion on the subject is) for inser- 
tion in “ The Liberty Bell,” a publication that 
advocates, she informs me, the cause of free- 
dom in the United States. Even amidst some 
pressure of official business, I have lost no 
tue in responding to your request, believing 


the cause of emancipation to be a great and a 
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good one, and that those who embrace it will 
have reason to rejoice for vast benefits con- 
ferred— great evils avoided. Our mutual 
friend, and my relation, as you have lately had 
an opportunity of witnessing, retains, in her 
advanced years, the fervor, I may say the 
enthusiasm of youth, in the cause of liberty. 
Few have been more privileged and favored. 
Her earliest recollections are associated with 
the establishment of the independence of the 
United States: and the sympathy then incited 
in the great cause of national liberty has 
ever since been active—kept alive by the 
glorious events which have marked the pro- 
gress of reform and improvements during the 
last sixty years; and Ido hope that there is 
still a gratification in reserve for her, viz. the 
abolition of slavery in America. 

I remain, my Dear Sir, with much esteem, 


faithfully yours, 


Jonn Davy. 
Grorce Compe, Esq. Edinburgh. 
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P. S.— Sometimes a single fact makes a 
stronger impression on the mind, and is more 
convincing than a multiplicity of arguments ; 
the following, it appears to me, must be 
considered as such a fact. It is, that the 
value of land in Barbadoes, since emancipa- 
tion, is so increased, that an estate will sell 
for as much now as it did formerly, when the 
slaves necessary for its cultivation were in- 
cluded in the purchase. Who would have 
believed this to be possible before slavery 


was abolished. That it is a fact Iam assured 


on the best authority. It is unnecessary for 


me to comment on it. Others I hope will do 


so, and with profit, on the score of humanity 


and their own interests. 
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FROM AN UNFINISHED MANUSCRIPT. 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Epistle 
















To the Muse of History, perched on her clock-wheeled car over 
the door, fronting the Speaker’s chair, in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


Muse, quit thy car! come down upon the floor 





And with thee bring that volume, in thy hand: 
Tap with thy marble knuckles at the door, 

And take at a reporter’s desk thy stand ; 
Send round thy album and collect a score 

Of autographic Rulers of the land. 
Invite each Solon to subscribe his name, 


A self-recorded candidate for fame. 


Come! speak thy thoughts, historic muse, and tell 
The truth of all that passes in thy sight : 
Say on whose lips persuasion loves to dwell, 


Point out the champions rampant for the fight. 
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Seest thou a sage wild tumult’s rage to quell, 
And ears all listening with intense delight? 
Behold them gathering at their country’s call — 


Show me the stars ascendant, great and small. 


Come! let us take inspection of the Hall — 
Two hundred men and twenty-five are there. 
Seats in concentric circles hold them all, 
And fronting thee the Speaker in his chair, 
With clerks before him oft the roll to call, 
And con the daily Journal in their care. 
At his right hand the keeper of the door, 


While beardless pages trip around the floor. 


Columbia’s eagle, perched upon the mace, 
Proclaims the session open for the day. 

The man of God implores of Heaven the grace, 
And pious and profane, all seem to pray. 

But prayer sincere and fervent who can trace? 
Muse! canst thou look into the heart and say? 

Could but the voice of righteous prayer ascend, 


What foe could prosper with our God, our friend ? 


Tis well to auspicate the day with prayer ; 


It speaks the rulers of a Christian land, 
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It teaches of foul passions to beware, 


And bids the heart with kindness to expand. 


Oh! ‘tis a joy the seraphim might share, 
Before their God to see a people stand; 
In humble penitence their sins confess, 


And seek his face to pardon and to bless. 


But shall not prayer ascending to the sky, 
In meek petition to the throne of grace, 
Shall it not draw in closer bonds the tie 
That knits in sympathy the human race ? 
Shall not the supplicant to God on high, 
Find for compassion in his heart a place? 
But rising from his knees, unfeeling turn, 


And from his feet the humble suitor spurn ? 


Alas for virtue in the heart of man! 
Accursed traffic! * dost thou prosper still? 


Creation’s Lord! may feeble mortal learn 


- ae 
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The final purpose of thy holy will! 


* The slave-trade. 
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Wilt thou not speed thy blessing on the plan 
The deed of man’s redemption to fulfil, 
That while this earth revolves her daily round, 


Not on her surface shall one slave be found. 


Of good and evil who shall draw the line? 
What matchless hand shall sever right from wrong? 
Lord God omnipotent, that hand is thine, 
Strength of the weak and weakness of the strong! 
Ricur is the purpose of thy whole design. 
The laws to thee and thee alone belong, 
Of mortal man beyond the bounded range : 


Right is eternal and can never change. 


And when throughout the checkered scene of life, 


ry" . . 
Thou and thy neighbor cross each other's path, 


When adverse interests fester into strife, 


And rival passions kindle into wrath, 


Restrain thy hand nor grasp the deadly knife, 


Rely on God to reseue thee from scath, 
Before him kneel—the fountain of all might, 


And bend thy soul to his behest of right. 
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And say not thou, ‘*my country right or wrong,” 


Nor shed thy blood for an unhallowed cause. 
Thy life and all thou hast to her belong, 

And free submission to her righteous laws. 
But justice holds no balance for the strong; 

Her sword to sanction wrong she never draws. 
If, then, thy country tramples on the right, 


Furl up her banners, and avert thy sight 


Quincy, 29th Oct. 1846. 
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The Crue Picture. 


BY SUSAN C. CABOT. 


I recotitect, when a child, having my 
mind much exercised on hearing the word 
Democrat often used. At last I mustered 
courage to ask what a Democrat was, feeling 
that I ventured much in putting so awful a 
question. The person to whom I applied 
said nothing, but in a mysterious manner took 
out his pocket-book and drew upon one of its 
blank leaves the figure of an animal that 
resembled nothing in the heaven above, or 
in the earth beneath, and showed it to me as 
an answer to my inquiry. I looked at it 
carefully, wondering why it should balance 


itself on its tail when it had four legs, but 


still satisfied that I had seen the true picture 
of a Democrat. 
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Now it has often occurred to me that the 







word Abolitionist, as heard by the ignorant 


— 

ap ae, 

ont aot 
— 


, — 
yee 


and the young, may have had the same effect 






upon their minds as the word Democrat upon 










mine; and that their question may have been 


a. Oi 
ES as 


as satisfactorily answered. Might it not there- 
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a 


fore be well to have some simple delineation 


ae 
moore 


~ 


of a true Abolitionist, and thus disabuse inno- 
cent minds of the mysterious dread that this 
name inspires? Fear is too terrible a guest 
to be harbored, and therefore it is a merciful 
An 


Abolitionist, then, a true Abolitionist, stands 






act to do what we can to banish it. 









upright; not on the end of a tail like the old 
serpent, but on his two feet with his head 
erect. He is willing to look any one in the 
face, he is willing to come in contact with any 
of God’s creatures, and he is willing to say 
to them what he thinks to be God’s truth ; 
believing it to be the best thing, the only 


thing that has in it immortal life. He is sat- 
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isfied with two legs, as he has no call to hunt 
down his fellow-man. He wants nothing 
more than what God has given him, a power 
to perceive the truth in morals and to abide 
by it; a belief in the power of right and an 
assurance that God and his laws are higher 
than the devices of man. With these con- 
victions he has felt called upon to answer the 
ery, “ Where is thy brother ;” and finding him 
trodden to the earth, to say to those who were 
in the act of so doing, “ Thy brother is de- 
manded; restore him, or thy soul will be 
branded like the forehead of Cain.” The 
Abolitionist dares to say in the face of the 
Church that it is atheism to buy and sell our 
brothers and sisters; to brutify the human 
being, that our own miserable bodies may 
have more temptations to forget how soon 
they will return to the dust. The Abolitionist 


is willing to give up comfort, ease, and friends, 


that he may use all his powers to bring his 
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erring brother to see that in his ungodly traffic 
in flesh and blood he is bartering his own soul. 


The Abolitionist cannot turn his heart of 















flesh into that of stone, and know that the 
devoted mother, the innocent child, the loving 
father are to be treated like brute beasts, and 
not pray God to give him power to do away 
the awful sin that makes such a thing pos- 
sible. ‘The Abolitionist looks upon his own 
home and asks why he should be so blessed 
with all its joys, and the poor slaves who 
tread the same soil with him, breathe the 
same air, hear the same birds, and see the 
same flowers, should be cut off from all these 
delights, and doomed to misery! The aching 
heart that would give all to free these poor 
sufferers, beats in the breast of an Abolition- 
ist. This is the monster that the godly fear. 


This is the monster that the young man 







shrugs his shoulders at, that the young girl 


blushes for, when he would publish pa- 
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pers, tracts and books, to make known the 
truth; would raise money by all lawful means 
to sustain apostles who are able and willing 
to go from town to town, from house to house 
to spread before the people their sins and to 
reiterate the law, “Do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you;” — would 


appeal to the heart as the seat of justice and 


demand of it to redeem itself from the grave 


of its selfishness, and make it feel that he who 
would find his life must be willing to lose it 


in the cause of right. 


Cambridge, U. 8, 





















JUSTICE AND MERCY. 





Justice and Mercy. 





BY LOUISA J. HALL. 








I saw in my dream a countless throng, 
By a mighty whirlwind hurried along, 

Hurried along through boundless space 
With a fearful onward, onward sweep, 
Looking like beings roused from sleep, 
Till they met their Maker, face to face. 


Then, consciousness waked in each dark eye, 
The mercy-seat shone above on high, 


And a timid, wild, but hopeful gaze 





Those wandering spirits upward cast, 


As if they had cause to joy at last 







When they saw the seat of judgment blaze. 
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“Justice”! they cried, with sound so clear, 

The stars of the universe needs must hear; 

“Justice”! again, again rang out, 

As of those who felt the hour had come 

Their earth-choked lips should no more be 
dumb, 


And all God’s worlds must hear their shout. 


They were the souls of myriad men, 

Who had died, and none cared how or when, 

Who had dwelt on earth as slaves—as 
slaves! 

They were the men by death set free, 

And flocking they came from their million 
graves, 

They who on earth had searce dared Ce, 

Shaking the bonds from their half-crushed 


souls, 


Uttering a cry that rent the poles, 


For they knew that Gop would hear them 


then. 
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And afar I beheld a snialler band 





With hands clasped over their downcast eyes, ae 
¥ ‘ 

For before the blaze they could not stand, 4 
Ae 


And away had fallen their robes of lies. 


Naked, affrighted, pierced with light, 


They knew themselves and their deeds at } tea 
ig 

last ; 4 

’ tS 

From their quivering lips to the throne of fj 





Ricutr 


A faint low ery of “ Mercy”! passed. 





Justice, and Merey! Hear them both! 
Bondman and master both are here; 
Each asketh that which he needeth most. 


Now pass from my soul, thou dream of fear! 







Providence, U. 8. 
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Deatlh of Coussaint L’ Ouverture. 


BY JOHN WEISS. 


No tale of magic ever absorbed our child- 
hood with such scarce credible transformations, 
with such unique transitions, as this man’s 
life and reign, ending in tears and in sorrow. 
Yet then it is that he appears greatest; he 
tests his principle by sacrifice. 

On the 30th Jan. 1801, Toussaint, followed 
by a few aids, rode slowly up the inland side 
of the promontory which forms the most east- 
ern cape of Hayti. This cape juts far out to 
sea, and encloses within its arm a vast and 
lovely bay, which was the appointed rendez- 
vous of the French squadron. An American 
vessel had brought the news that these ships 


had appeared in southern latitudes. It was a 
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clear day, and Toussaint swept the horizon 
with his glass, while the attendants vainly 
sought to read in his sombre and troubled face 
whether he saw that which would fulfil their 
presentiments, As sail after sail hove in 
sight, he counted twelve from the north, and 
turned to his friends with a satisfied and even 
joyous expression. “ We are still free,” he 
said—and was preparing to leave the hill, 
when some one descried more sails from the 
south and east, all converging toward the 
cape. He counted slowly till he made out 
fifty sail; when he turned, for the first time 
thoroughly discouraged, and with a gesture of 
utter grief and despair exclaimed, “ We must 
perish —all France is coming to St. Domingo 
—we are betrayed —they are coming to re- 
venge themselves and enslave the blacks.” 


He hastened back to his capital, and arrived 


the day after General Leclerc, the brother-in- 
11* 
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law of Napoleon, anchored in the harbor with 
a third of the French squadron. 

The whole number of the invading troops 
amounted to about thirty thousand men. They 
were the flower of the French army, and had 
stood fire, under the eye of Napoleon, in Italy, 
among the Alps and before the Pyramids. 
The fleet, consisting of thirty-five ships of the 
line, twenty-one frigates, and eighty trans- 
ports, was commanded by Villaret Joyeuse. 
Leclere was accompanied by Jerome Bona- 
parte: and his generals were veterans of 
Moreau’s army, Richepanse, Rochambeau, 
Lapoye. 

The presentiment of Toussaint was correct, 
though it was shared by hardly a single friend 


or general. They seem to have been cajoled 


by fair promises and craftily composed de- 


spatches. The attempt upon their liberties 
was made by adroit diplomacy backed by a 


politic display of force. Toussaint’s two sons, 
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who had been educated in Paris, landed from 





the general's frigate, accompanied by Coisnon, 


pi 
their tutor, and brought to him an autograph gh 
ye 
letter of the First Consul, couched in the A) 
7 


most flattering and seductive terms. That 
man was mean enough, prompted at last by 
his selfishness, to write to Toussaint, whose 
letters to himself, full of heart and touching 
requests for sympathy, he had uniformly 


despised. His children had been taught to 










add force to this letter, by their filial appeals 
toa father’s heart; their mission was to se- 
duce him into subjection to France. They 


recounted the favors which the First Consul 





had lavished upon them, and besought him to 
put faith in one who possessed their own 
affections and had made them devoted sons 


of France. 





At the same time, Leclerc issued a procla- 
mation of the French Consul, calling upon 


the negroes to receive the French troops, 
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their brothers. It contained these remarkable 
words: “If you are told, these forces are des- 
tined to snatch from you your freedom, make 
answer that the Republic will not suffer it to 
be infringed!” A wretched, barefaced false- 
hood, penned by the man who, the very next 
year, caused to be passed a decree reéstablish- 
jng slavery in every French West Indian 
colony: by the man who had told the first 


philanthropist in France, that he should rejoice 


to see the face of every friend of the blacks 


hung in mourning; by him, the product of 
revolution, the child and favorite of liberty, 
the turgid orator of equality, — the man who 
disgraced his origin, and advanced his selfish 
fortunes only by sweeping human rights from 
his path at the mouth of the cannon, — who 
bribed fortune to become his ally, with the 
coin of blood and tears; who bound her fast 
with the sinews of men — who never dreamed 


a great principle, whose lexicon did not con- 
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tain the word renunciation. It was this man, 
styled by the exquisite satire of millions, “ the 
first of the whites,” who dared to cast his evil 
eye on one heaven-high superior to him in 
everything except the force of intellect and 
circumstance, and to insult an honest man 
with a flattering lie. ‘The blood will not 
down — indignation will send it, with quick 
heart-throbs, tingling to every cheek —to 
think that such a man should have been able 
to spoil such an experiment, to shatter one of 
the greatest hopes God ever lent to a human 
soul, and breaking with it the heart that held 
it. How does the empty splendor of that 
guilty career pall and disgust us, as we turn 
to contemplate the man who lived out one 
genuine idea, private to no 2ge or race, but 
part of God’s eternal truth. Can we not feel 


the beauty of his life seize us, like inspiration, 


and become part of our own free hearts? 


Will not the children of Pilgrim sires accept a 
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truth, wherever they can find it, and let it 
shape for them in the future a more Christian 
estimate of all who have the lineaments of a 
common humanity? 

But few words will suffice to close the 
history of Toussaint, the opener of a better 
future. His best generals, the flower of his 
army, his bosom friends, his own brother and 
one of his children, deserted him. After a 
touching interview with his sons, during which 
two strong principles of his nature strove for 
mastery — his love of oflspring and of liberty 
—he declared for the latter, because in his 
liberty was included that of his race. With 
little more than a single battalion of grena 
diers, the remnant of a magnificent army, he 
retreated into the mountains, was driven from 
post to post, his foree dwindling each day 
more by desertions than by the fire of the 


enemy, till an honorable capitulation was his 


sole resource. He retired to his plantation, 
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closely watched by French spies and sur- 
rounded by troops. It is asserted that he only 
capitulated, in order to give the yellow fever a 
chance to thin the ranks of his enemy, relying 
upon his influence with the blacks to combine 
them anew and organize a fresh resistance. 
It is also said that he occupied his retirement 
in tampering with his old generals who had 
entered the service of France, and in propa- 
gating what is styled in such cases treason, — 
notwithstanding the conditions of his capitula- 
tion. At any rate, two letters of rather in- 
significant import, afforded to Gene.al Leclerc 
a suflicient pretext for his arrest. Even his 
old officers desired and pressed this act. 
French: gold, with rich plantations, the gift of 
Toussaint himself, filled them with a love of 
peace at any risk; and they knew their late 
leader too well to believe that the luxurious 


ease of a plantation could ever hide his 


indomitable principles. The proceedings of 
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the French had not yet confirmed to them the 
apprehensions, of Toussaint. He was seized 
by night and conveyed on ship-board, before 
the blacks in the neighborhood had time to 
intercept the manwuvre. There was a slight 
skirmish on the beach, but the boats were 
already beyond the reach of their fire. 
Toussaint was transported to France with 
his wife and family: but he was not permitted 
to see them for an instant, till his arrival at 
Brest. They met for the last time as he was 
about to be removed from the vessel. It is 
said that the agonizing scene produced a 
complete revulsion of feeling among the 
sailors who had been studiously prejudiced 
against him; and the interview was cut short 
for fear of the consequences. He was carried, 
in & wagon reserved for criminals, to the 


Chateau de Joux, in the Jura. As he passed 


through Paris, he was delayed for a day to be 


interrogated by Napoleon. The examination 
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was conducted through the medium of Cafa- 
relli, one of his aids: but the assertion that i . 
J 


recourse was had to torture is defective in 





proof. The magnificent First Consul, “the 
first of the whites,’ was chiefly interested to 


know where Toussaint had hid his money! 


“T have lost something greater than treasure,” ‘4 
r 
was the constant and mournful reply. Ne 


At the approach of winter he was transferred 
to the prison of Besancon, where he was put 
into a dungeon, exposed to all the rigors of the 
season; the floor was of brick, the walls were Hi. 
seamed with icicles, his prison fare was of 
the rudest. In such a place lingered this child i 
of the tropics, secing his own blue mountains 
piercing a bluer sky, and threading their 
majestic defiles on his favorite horse, for some 
errand of freedom or of mercy, only in painful 
dreams. And here, in full sight of the (lreary 
Alps, which seemed to mock, by their barren- 


ness, the memory of those green Alps of his 
12 
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native island, he died. He was buried in a 


prison coflin, by prison menials. No solemn 


drums rolled out their thunder—no wail of 
trumpets brought triumph and regret to the 
memory. The spring-clods of France rattled 
upon his coarse coffin at the moment when 
his soldiers felt themselves betrayed, and 
found that his prophecy was just. The mar- 
tial airs which lent hope to their noble strug- 
gle, and the last vollies which announced the 
submission of a treacherous foe, formed his 
most appropriate funeral service — while they 


vindicated his prophetic name. 


Watertown, Massachusetts, 
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Lines 


ON BEING REMINDED THAT CLARKSON 
DEAD. 


BY CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


‘ANOTHER star gone out in Freedom’s sky ”’? 
No!— tis the meteor-lights of earth that flee: 
“ Another star gone up”’ to burn on high, 


A star of faith, and hope, and liberty! 


He is not lost—he hath not passed away — 
Clouds — earths — may pass — but stars shine calmly 
on ; 
And he who doth the will of God, for aye 


Abideth, when the earth and heavens are gone. 


He is not gone from us,—but nearer yet 
To freemen’s hearts he dwells than e’er before : 
O! say not—feel not—that a star is set! — 


A star is risen to cheer us evermore ! 
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He is not dead, —for this corruptible, now, 






Hath put on incorruption, and the eye 






Whose earthly light is quenched to all below, 






Beams with the light of immortality. 









Thy seed, O! man, is quickened when it dies — 


Nor yields its perfect fruit till that same hour: 







So, while in dust his body mouldering lies, 





His risen soul shall work with quickening power. 






It lives e’en here —it works e’en now —and they — 





Thousands —on whom his look —his voice ne’er 







fell— 






Catch from his dying face a kindling ray, 


And feel new thrills of life the bosom swell. 











He walked all day with God in love and fear — 


At eve God took him— and he was not there: 






Now in God's omnipresence he is near — 





Near thee, O, slave! O, freeman! in thy prayer! 









Alas! that such a heart is in the grave ! 


Thanks for the life that now shall never end! 






Weep —and rejoice, thou terror-hunted slave! 






That hast both lost and found so great a friend ! 





Newport, U. §. 


AN EQUATION. 


An Equation. 


BY THOMAS T. STONE, 
‘* Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. ”’ 


Tur Heathen is regarded, in his relation to 
the Infinite Good, as stranger; the Jew, as 
servant; the Christian, as son. ‘The state of 
the first is ignorance; of the second, servility ; 
of the third, freedom. The Christian obeys 
indeed; but his obedience is at once intel- 
ligent and spontaneous. His is the spirit, 
whose essence is love; whose form is truth; 
whose movement is energy. Christianity, 
historically considered, is manifestation of 
this spirit; internally considered, is its im- 
manence in the soul. Considered in both 


views, it is free obedience, spontaneous virtue, 
12* 
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outflowing life, alike exemption from im- 
perative law and subjection to inwritten, 
inliving law of freedom. In other words, 
Christianity is one term of an equation, 
whereof Freedom is the other. 

It is a great question with churchmen of 
this age, whether Christianity justifies slave- 
ry. Texts are collected from both Testaments 
to further the answer. One man elaborates 
an argument from Moses and the Prophets, to 
prove that they condemn it. Another does 
the same with the Gospels and Epistles. But 
on the contrary, stands out the champion of 
slavery, with weapons, offensive and defen- 
sive, drawn from the same armory. Not a 
few may find themselves somewhat darkened 
by the thick flights of darts and spears over 


their heads, eclipsing the very sun. There is 


areadier way, it seems to me, to dispose of 
the question. Christianity is Freedom. Not 


only does it teach the doctrine; it is itself the 
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principle and element and form of Freedom. 
This is enough. The question is as if you 
should ask, whether freedom justifies slavery. 
The principles are totally antagonistic. 

I will suppose an ancient Polytheist and a 
Jew speaking of the Unity of God. “Thy 
belief and thy worship,” I hear the former 
exclaiming, “are said not to be like ours. 
They suppose that instead of many gods, 
there is in reality but one.” “ True,” saith 
the Jew, “God is one, even Jehovah, who 
said to Moses,‘lam.’” “ Butthis is not the 
doctrine of thy scriptures,” coolly replies the 
stranger. ‘“Blasphemer of Moses and of 
God!” cries the Jew, “ Hath it not been said, 
‘Hear, O Israel! Jehovah our God, Jehovah 
is one!’ And the first of the ten words 
forbids us to have any other in his presence.” 
“Tt is so written indeed. But thy scriptures 


are full, notwithstanding, of the contrary doc- 


trine. Take your first passage; Moses does 
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not say, Jehovah our Gop, —it is Gops: just 
so in his first book; the creative powers are 
by no means limited to one Being, they are 
referred to several. .In the beginning cops 
ereated the heavens and the earth. The 
same strain continues through the story of 
creation —cops effected it. And your the- 
ophanies, they concur in the same view: 
Abraham sees three angels, — divine forms, — 
and Lot sees two, neither of them, one. Then 
again, with all their denunciation of foreign 
deities, your law-giver and your prophets do 
not despoil them of their existence and char- 
acter as deities, but simply declare that Jeho- 
vah—the Jewish divinity —is greater than 


Chaldean Baals or other demons. And we 


do not dispute that among our gods there is 


one greater than others,—a Father of gods 
and men. Wherein differs the monotheism of 
Judea from the polytheism of the nations?” 


My Jew happened to be less skilled than his 
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antagonist in the laws of grammatical and 
historical interpretation; but he shuddered at 
these imputations on his venerable scriptures, 
and could searce choose but curse the idolater, 
and imprecate wrath upon him. Indeed it 
seemed to me that there were some facts, 
which the unbeliever mentioned. I look into 
my Hebrew Bible, and everywhere I find 
cops spoken of, not Gop; and there seems 
some reason to believe that the old Jews 
thought Beelzebub a real Baal, and all those 
demons substantive powers, though evil, and 
though moreover inferior to the God of Israel. 

Is the Mosaic institution polytheistic? Its 
first principle, every man perceives, is an- 
tagonistic to all idolatries, mythologies, poly- 


theisms. One God! ‘This is its central 


principle. This idea is soul and essence of 


the institution. Who sees it not? Yet its 
letter gives us everywhere cops, as truly as 


Homer, or Hesiod, or Herodotus. How this 
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has occurred in the Hebrew language, — for 
our translations fail to give us all this pecu- 
liarity, —and by what laws of interpretation 
we limit plurality to unity, I will not stay to 
inguire. The illustrative fact is all I wish to 
present. 

One Being, the central thought of Moses. 
Father, the central idea of Jesus; to which 
son is naturally correlative, and from which 
brother is immediately derived. But the son 
is free, — brotherhood infolds equality of free- 
dom. Man, no longer stranger, no longer 


servant, henceforth son; this is the divine 


aspect of Christianity. Each man, no longer 


alien from other, no longer tyrannous, or 
servile, henceforth brother to all men; this is 
the human aspect. Freedom is the essential 
quality adhering to both. 

lam brought to the fore-stated conclusion, 
— Curistianity is Freepom. Bring me then 


the records of your Patriarchs; I need not 
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stop to determine whether you tell me truth 
or not in saying they were slave-holders. | 
say, that, if so, they failed of recognizing and 
applying the great principle, not a dogma, but 
the essence, of Christianity. Open your rolls 
of Mosaic statutes, and prove if you can that 
they suppose and justify the enslavement of 
men. Very well; whatever Moses may have 
justified, Christianity is Freedom. Tell me 
that while Jesus said nothing which remains 
to us against slavery, and that the Apostles 
welcomed enslavers of men as disciples and 
brethren; it is enough to say, for your chapter 
and verse, admitting the servile interpretation, 
| have sufficient answer in the Christ living in 


me: the Christianity which is life of my life, 


soul of my soul, a true God’s presence, the 


Immanuel, —the Christianity which alone I 
welcome as of Heaven, redeeming and bless- 
ing earth, —the sole true Christianity is Iree- 


dom. And he who would derive supports 
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to slavery from this life of God in the soul of 


man, might as well essay to demonstrate that 
the sun radiates darkness; that heat produces 
cold; that life is the source of death, or 
health of sickness. O, heed not such illusions. 
Health is itself, not sickness; life is life, not 
death; heat gives forth its own radiations, not 
cold; the sun is evermore sun, and pours 
forth its own influences through heavens and 


earths. 


Salem, Massachusetts. 
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Resolution and Cemptation. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


A spirit whispered in my brain— 
“Have you to-day resolved again ? 


How often have you tried in vain! 


“The Seriptures show a better way. 
‘Tis better not to vow, they say, 


Than thus to vow, and never pay.” 


[ said — why throw away my shield? 
For if I have not won the field, 


[am not conquered, till I yield. 


[ can resolve, in faith and prayer; 
‘Tis mine, if not to do, to dare; 


There is no evil like despair! 
13 
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And to resolve, depends on me; 
Not so, to win the victory; 


Yet victory I hope to see. 


For in the Book from which you quote 
Far other words than those were wrote, 


Far other, and of worthier note. 


‘Ask and receive’ —‘unfaltering keep 
Thy purpose, do not faint nor sleep, 


And in due season thou shalt: reap.’ 


“But how?” the fatal voice replied — 
“For who can swim against the tide, 


Where circumstance rolls far and wide? 


“To-day, your will is firm and plain — 
To-morrow, in the stream of men, 


ay a 
rhis purpose is forgot again. 


cc OPIN SC 4 ° a) * -* 
Tis time, in Freedom you rejoice, 


But what avails a barren choice 


Against this all-seductive voice ?” 
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But wise Ulysses —then I cried — 
That Syren voice and song defied, 


For to the mast his limbs he tied. 


So I, against these outward blows 
New circumstances can oppose, 


And with my foes defeat my foes. 


Thus, when the breeze behind him fails, 
The skilful sailor trains his sails, 


Moved forward by opposing gales. 


“Escape thou thus the outward sea 
Of circumstance and destiny, 


Canst thou escape thyself?” said he. 


“ For whosoever hopes he can 
Change all his thoughts by rule and plan, 


Intends to be another man.” 


Thus to despair my soul was brought; 


Yet, in the blackness of my thought, 
Another hope my spirit caught. 
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Fixed by unalterable plan, 
Through sire and son the life-blood ran, 


Yet blood is not the whole of man. 


A single impulse from above, 
A single throb of generous love, 


These outward barriers shall remove. 


That love, shall give me streugth to do; 





That inward spirit, breaking through, 


Shall suddenly make all things new. 


The doubting spirit answered straight, 
“This hope contends with sterner fate, — 


Canst thou thy being re-create? 


“'The omnipotence of love I grant, 


But love is still your deepest want, 


And who ean find love’s secret haunt?” 


ES SOE ES = 


Then —through the silence of mine ear — 
Another voice I seemed to hear — 


Say “God is love, and God is near.” 
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“O, turn thy failing heart to Him, 


oe 


Who stoops from circling cherubim, 


ye "a 


To hear the sinner’s lowly hymn. 


-_—_ 
, 2. - 
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* He knocketh daily at thy door, 


New strength to lend, new life to pour, 
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Where deadly weakness reigned before. 


. pore 


‘Poor spirit, from thy wanderings come! 


Through these cold doubts no longer roam, 


But dwell at once in God, thy home. 


“ His love, not thine, shall fill thy breast, 
And of that sweetest peace possest, 
Thou most shalt work, when most at rest.” 


Boston, U. 8. 
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A Sketch from Maryland Life. 


BY CAROLINE W. HEALEY DALL, 


Ten years ago, a colored man, with an hon- 
est, straight-forward countenance and long 
dark hair thinly striped with grey, walked 
irresolutely back and forth before the window 
of a bookseller’s shop, in the city of Philadel- 
phia. Now he paused fora moment to gaze 
wistfully at some richly bound Bibles, just 
within the glass, now he waited without the 
half-open door, and finally, as if any certainty 
were better than suspense, he entered. For 
several years this faithful Christian had laid 
aside all he could spare from his scanty earn- 
ings, on what is called the “Eastern Shore” 
of Maryland, in the hope of procuring for 


himself and his children a copy of the Word 
of God. 
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I know not by what strange Providence it 





happened, but this colored man knew how to 






read, and as he stood, on that clear, sunny 






morning, by the bookseller’s side, and turned 






over the leaves of that long desired volume, 






feeling that it cost more than he could spare, ¢ 






his heart ached and the tear sprang to his 






always pensive eye. “ Come,” said the book- 






4 
oe 
seller, coaxingly, “you shall have it five cents ‘ 
5 


lower, and I will throw in this hymn-book.” 






Sherry took the hymn-book, and turned over ; 






its leaves. He caught the first lines of well- 





remembered hymns, and a glimpse of some 






short stories that his curly-headed boys would : 






climb his knee to hear. One or two pictures 





decorated the book, and the innocent man, 





looking on a coarse cut of a slave, holding out 





his hand for the iron, and another of the 





overseer, with his cow-skin at his side, little 





thought that these plain representations of 






fact, would be termed “libelous and insurrec- 
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tionary” by the government under which he 
lived. He forgot that he was in a free, and 
bound fora slave, state ; he thought only of his 
Bible and his songs, and trusting to God to 
forgive his extravagance, he emptied his 
pockets and went away. The happy little 
faces that clustered about him on his return, 
banished all anxious thoughts of his improvi- 
dence. The hymn-book came to be cher- 
ished like the Bible. Often had he hummed 
his baby to sleep by the joyous carol of 
“ Canaan, happy Canaan,” while the mournful 


’ 


strains of “Come, ye disconsolate,” had 
checked full many a Sunday frolic of the 
older boys. At night it was carefully laid 
upon the shelf, but all day it nestled in the 
otherwise empty pocket of Sherry Williains, 
and full two years had now gone by without 


his ever missing the money it had cost. He 


was by trade a mason, and on another bright 


and gorgeous morning, with a far lighter heart 
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than that with which he had waited the 





bookseller’s decree, Sherry threw his hod over 






his shoulder, and taking his trowel in his hand, iy 
started for a neighboring farm-house, where ay 


He threw his 






his services were wanted. 








jacket over the settle, and climbed up the 


spacious chimney of the old kitchen. While “4 






he was proceeding with his repairs, he heard 





the full, sweet voice of Dinah, the cook, 





singing what he called “spiritual songs,” Me 


below, and his work speeding all the lighter 






for this accompaniment, he was soon down 





again. ‘To his surprise his favorite book was 





gone; but Dinah, who had spied a corner of it ' 






peeping from his pocket, soon came to relieve 






his suspense, —to beg him to stay to dinner, 






and read her some of the pretty hymns, which 






she had not the learning to spell out. “ Yes,” 





said Sherry, “ if you will sing me one of those 





sweet songs that made my heart dance while 






I was up in the chimney, I will read you all I 
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know.” Dinah promised; while Sherry ate, 
she sang, and when they had finished, he 
opened his dear book. While they were both 
busied over its pages, a son of the master of 
the house, a pining country lawyer, on the 
“Shore,” came lounging in. I am glad I do 
not know his name. He may have come of 
honest blood, and I would not give it an 
ignoble fame. He was longing for a client 
and found it in his native state. Poor Mary- 
land, thou hast much to answer for. Standing 
on the brink of the free states, thou hast not 
been able wholly to check the flood of light 
which hath invaded thy border; nevertheless, 
thou hast turned thy back on its glory, and 
chosen the rather to gaze moodily on thine 
own shadow. <A glance sufficed to reveal to 
the white man the character of the book, and 
he humbly begged to borrow it of Sherry, who 


smothering his love for its worn pages, unhes- 


itatingly complied with the request. Sherry, 
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be it understood, was a free man, and after 
waiting a reasonable number of weeks, he 
went to the lawyer's office for his book. 
The pettifogger put him off to an hour which 
he named. Sherry went again and found 
himself in the power of the sheriff; his book, 
indeed, in his pocket, but manacles on his 
free hands. He was torn from wife and chil- 
dren and carried to Baltimore to be tried; for 


it is thus, O, Slavery, that thou dost protect 


thyself! ifteen witnesses testified, upon the 


trial, that Sherry was honest, pious, industri- 
ous and content,—he had never been heard 
to complain, — was the last man in the world 
to create an excitement. In short, nothing 
could be proved against him, but the fact that 
such a hymn-book was in his possession. 
Weeping children and a heart-stricken wife 
surrounded him, but their tears flowed over 
cheeks of palest bronze, and so made no im- 


pression on the heart of a judge far darker and 
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harder. The law had taken hold of him, and 
it would not retract. The statute under which 
he was convicted, sentences the colored 
man who shall be found with an incendiary 
publication in his possession, to an imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary of not more than 
twenty nor less than ten years. In considera- 
tion of the evidence to character, adduced 
upon his trial, and in desyrte ef the public 
excitement on the subject, poor Sherry was 
sentenced to ten. The pettifogger was satis- 
fied, his angry client gained her cause, and 
the miserable family of the prisoner begged 
their way back to the “Shore.” I have 
forgotten how many children Williams had, 
but [am sure it was a round dozen, and the 


oldest boy was the only one able to help 


himself. God help him, poor man, as he 


climbs those prison steps, and feels the little 
hands fast tugging at his heart! But Sherry 


knew his duty, and was faithful to what was 
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given him todo. Every one in the building 
loved him, and when I saw him, six years 
after his imprisonment, he had visen, so said 
the overseer, to be the head baker of the 
establishment. In the meantime his friends 
had not been idle. New England blood had 
boiled as it listened to his story, and scores of 
Baltimore merchants signed, once and again, a 
petition to the Governor in his behalf. The 
last effort was founded on his exemplary 
conduct during the six years of his imprison- 
ment, and was presented to a new governor, 
just after he had taken his chair, and while 
his heart, it was thought, would be inclined 
tomercy. Alas! how far were the petitioners 
mistaken. He was alittle man, and measured 
all things by a little standard. “ Gentlemen,” 


said he, “if I were to take any action in this 


matter, in the present state of the public 
mind, a favorite though I am, I should be 


impeached!” and there the matter ended, — 
14 
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till it was carried to a higher court, and the 
Governor became defendant. 

This happened just before my first arrival 
in Baltimore, two years ago. I went to see 
Sherry, whose tall frame had bent, and whose 
dark hair had whitened all over during those 
painful six years. He was busy at his oven, 
his apron was white with flour, and he 
seemed only intent on serving the hungry 
men about him,—but, deeply engraven on his 
fine manly features was a look of unsatisfied 
anxiety that I shal] never forget. Once only 
during those six years had he heard from his 
home; for neither he nor his children could 
write; and that once, by dint of miserly thrift, 
his oldest son had made the long journey, and 
brought him welcome tidings of health and 
peace, about his hearth. His hymn-book, of 


course, had been taken from him, but his 


Bible, whose “ anti-slavery and revolutionary” 


principles the government of Maryland is not 
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yet sharp-sighted enough to discern, was his 


only companion in his cell. As I looked upon 
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the gray-haired man, and saw his lip quiver, 


———- 
» > 


as he spoke of his family, my heart throbbed 


me 


almost to bursting, and I determined that 


BP 


something should be done to relieve him. 
Once and again my husband had communi- 
cation with influential persons concerning 
him, but all who knew anything of the matter, 
more especially the intimate personal friend 
of the Governor, declared that all proper 
means had been tried,—but one resource 
was left him, calmly to wear out the remain- 
ing part of his sentence,— the Governor had 
determined to pardon no persons convicted on 
such counts. So I desisted, but often since, 
when I would have closed my eyes for a 
night’s rest, has the image of that injured 


man, gray-haired and stooping, come between 


me and sleep, and the tears have started to 


my eyes, as I regretted that I did not present 
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that petition in my single woman’s strength. 
There were two things which made Sherry’s 
case seem peculiarly hard. The first was that 
uniform testimony to his probity and excel- 
lence of character, which prevented slave- 
holders themselves from doubting his account 
of the manner in which he obtained the book ; 
and the other was the fact that the statute 
which made it criminal to hold it, did not 
become a law till Sherry had had it full two 
years in his possession, and “e was as ignorant 
of the statute itself as he was of any sinister 
interpretation which the government of Mary- 


land might choose to put upon plain re- 


presentations of fact. But two years of im- 


prisonment remain to him, and doubtless he 
prays more and more earnestly that life may 
be spared, till he shall gaze once more upon 
that precious family circle. Yet, who but the 
all-wise Father of us all, can tell whether it 


be best that his prayer should be heard — 
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whether that gaze would not be one of agony ? 





We will not doubt the fidelity of his wife, we 











will believe that the spoiler has touched none Eis 
vf those whom he, by the grace of God, kept iA 

J, 
holy; but, at least, he will find her whom he yi 
loved bent under the sense of social degrada- x 
tion, the weight of unusual cares, and the A 
pressure of poverty. He will hardly know a 
lier sunken eye and anxious brow. The babe 

: 


fate. will have 





who was unconscious of his 









grown to the active boy; the girls who clus- 






tered about his knee will be wives, perhaps 





mothers, and God grant that none of that dear 






circle may have been sold into servitude to 






pay the poll tax or secure the livelihood of 






the rest. Yet this and more things might 





have been in those long ten years. However 






joyful the return, Sherry will see with paim j 


that the hours when he was needed in his 





home have passed by, principles are already 





decided for his children, and if they could not 
14* 
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read the language in which their Bible is 
written, before he went away, they probably 
never will. 

I have written his history without comment, 
simply as it occurred. It seems to me that 
an expression of strong indignation would 
weaken the anti-slavery argument contained 
in these pages. Let the story burn in your 
hearts, American freemen, and kindle there 
the fire of truth. The time shall yet come, 
when we shall see her torches blazing on all 


our hills, and her God-lit barks floating even 


on the bosom of the Chesapeake. <A system 


which to sustain itself among men feeds alike 
on the heart’s blood of slave and freeman, 
trampling everywhere at the North and South 
alike on human right and human law, so 


surely as God is true, contains within itself 


the seeds of its own death. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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“Why stand pe here all the dan idle?” 
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Why stand ye idle, when ‘ 
The harvest field is white, a 






And true and stalwart men 
Should labor for the Right? 










Is it because the dross 


Of earthly fame, is naught 





To him who bears the cross 






As Jesus meekly taught? 









Is it because the hold 
Of Mammon’s power is strong, 





That carelessly and cold 






Ye idle all day long? 









Is it because ye fear 
What evil men may say, 
And dread the scoff and sneer 
That waits you in the way? 
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Or is it, that within 
The kingdom of your heart, 
The deadly power of sin 


Hath killed the better part? 


Why stand ye here so late, 
Wasting your time and power? 
The shadow on the plate 


Marks the eleventh hour. 


Yet even now, a eall 
That wakes the dead from sieep, 
Inviteth one and all 


_To enter in and reap. 


Why stand ye idle then? 
The harvest field is white. 


And true and stalwart men 


Should labor for the Right. 


Salem, Ohio, U. 8, 
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** Rise like lions after slumber, 
In unconquerable number! 
Shake to earth your chains, like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you! 

Ye are many! they are few !’?—Sue vey. 









Ir was towards the close of an April day: 






(how different from those he had left behind 


him!) in the year 1773, that a gentleman of 





some political prominence in the town of 


Boston, found himself riding up the approach 





to Mount Verney, an estate lying in one of 


the midland counties of South Carolina. The ‘ 





visit of Mr. Langdon (by which name it is 





our sovereign pleasure that our traveller shall 





be known) to the Southern colonies, was 
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partly of a personal, and partly of a political, 
nature. His physicians had doomed him to 
expiate his intemperate excesses of study and 
professional application, by some months of 
exile from New England, and the stirring 
character of public affairs at that time, induced 
him to select the more important of the South- 
ern provinces as his place of banishment. 
The signs of an approaching collision with the 
mother country were too plain to be mistaken, 
and Massachusetts Bay, as the ringleader of 
the gathering revolt, was naturally anxious to 
know to what extent the other colonies were 
ripe for the conflict; and how far she might 
rely upon them for assistance in the last 
appeal. 

It is no part of my purpose to give any 


particulars of his success, or ill-suceess, in his 


demi-public capacity. I will only say that, 


though his mission looked towards “ Dis- 


union,” and even towards the possible contin- 
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gency of “cutting their masters’ throats,” his 
reception and treatment were very different 
from that extended a year or two since, by 
the same sovereignty, to an accredited ambas- 
sador of Massachusetts, who visited it for the 
purpose of instituting a suit at law, before the 
tribunals of the nation, to settle a question of 
personal liberty. Nor will I embrace the 
opportunity, though a tempting one, to remark 
upon the folly of the Northern provinces, even 
at that early day, in reaching after the broken 
reed of Southern alliance, which has, from 


that time to this, only pierced the hand that 


leaned upon it for support. My only object in 


giving these particulars is to satisfy the con- 
stitutional craving of my countrymen, which 
would not be content without a sufficient 
explanation of the circumstance of my travel- 
ler being in the avenue to Mount Verney, on 
the day and year I have indicated. 


There he was, however, and as he walked 
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his tired horse along the picturesque road that 
wound its way up the side of the gentle hill 
upon which the house stood, he could not 
help contrasting the scene and the climate 
with what his native land was affording at 
that moment. Though it was early in April, 
the luxuriance of the vegetation put to shame 
the leafiest summer of his colder clime. The 
sides of the hill he was ascending were hung 
with tufted woods of the tenderest green, 
stretching far away upon the plain. Though 
the primeval forest was, in some sort, cleared 
from the hill-side by which the planter’s man- 
sion-house was approached, still there were 
left clumps of forest trees and thickets of 
flowering shrubs, with here and there a single 
tree of colossal dimensions, which threw 
sharply defined shadows upon the brightest 


and freshest of greenswards, as the sun hast- 


ened to his setting. Delicious perfumes, waft- 


ed from a thousand blossoming trees and 
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shrubs, and myriads of birds of strange plum- 
age and new song, and the balmy sweetness 
of an atmosphere which it was luxury to 
inhale, made the traveller feel that he was 
indeed transported leagues away from his 
bleak native coast, and borne nearer to the 
sun. 

Following the windings of the road along 
the park-like slope of the hill, Mr. Langdon at 
length drew rein before the chief entrance of 
the mansion. It was a building of no particu- 
lar pretensions to architectural beauty, except- 
ing such as it might derive from its adaptation 
to the climate. Deep piazzas, their slender 
pillars garlanded with creeping plants, of an 
ever-changing variety of flower and fragrance, 
lent to the lofty hall and spacious apartments 
a shade and coolness deeply delicious. The 
rankness of the vegetation gave to the grounds 


in which it stood a somewhat untrimmed and 


neglected aspect, yet the place had a distin- 
15 
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guished air and a look of tropical elegance. 
It seemed to be an abode where the mere 
pleasure of animal existence, and the delights 
which dwell in the senses, might be enjoyed 
in their highest poignancy. 

The rare event of a visitor at Mount Verney 
was soon made known by the clamorous 
uproar of an infinity of dogs of every degree, 
and by a bustle scarcely more intelligent, of 
troops of curious negroes, jostling one another 
in their anxiety. to see, under the pretence 
of serving, the new arrival. The master 
of the house, to the monotony of whose 
life any interruption would have been a 
relief, hastened out to welcome his guest 
with hospitable earnestness. He had heard 
that Mr. Langdon was in Charleston, and had 


written to him to beg him to take Mount 


Verney in his way. His prominence among 
the disaffected of the colony, his intelligence 


and his wealth, made Mr. Langdon think it 
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worth his while to accept the invitation, 
although it took him somewhat out of his way. 
Mr. Verney ushered him into the house and 
heaped upon him every hospitable attention. 

Mr. Verney was a bachelor of some forty 
years, “or by’r lady inclining” to five and 
forty. He lived alone with his slaves, with- 
out the solace or the care of female society. 
Like most men of such habits of life, he had 
an older look than belonged to his years, and 
there was besides that indefinable air about 
him, which gives one an instinctive conscious- 
ness that he who wears it is not a happy man ; 
that melancholy and depression are his abid- 
ing guests. But though these fiends might 
not be far remote, they were certainly exor- 


cised, for a season, by the magic of exciting 


and intelligent companionship. He was all 


animation and festivity of spirits under the 
stimulus of the congenial society of a man 


fresh from the world of life and action. He 
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was full of questioning curiosity about that 
world from which he chose to live remote, 
‘and seemed to relish the rare luxury of con- 
versation, with all the keenness which long 
abstinence could give. 

The evening wore away in various talk, for 
which their common friends at Charleston, 
the newest gossip of the town and the latest 
public news, afforded topics enough and to 
spare. Supper time came and they were 
ushered by a sable seneschal into the dining- 
room, the size of which was curiously dispro- 
portioned to the number of the party. The 
- appointments of the table indicated the wealth 
of the host in the affluence of plate and 
china they displayed. The viands were 
rather barbaric in their profusion, perhaps, 
than recherché in their preparation; but they 
were none the less welcome to a hungry 


traveller. This repast, in those days and 


latitudes, was the principal meal of the day. 
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The chase and other sylvan sports, which 
formed the chief business of the planters, 
furnished their tables with every variety of 
game. The yet unexhausted soil yielded, 
almost without labor, the choicest vegetables 
and fruits. The “murdered land” had not as 
yet began to haunt its assassins with the 
spectres of poverty and want. Those were 
the golden days of Carolina. 

The repast was accompanied and succeeded 
by flowing cups. The cellar of Mount Verney 
was bid to yield up its most treasured stores, 
in honor of this hospitable occasion. Punch, 
too, the most seductive and deceitful of bev- 
erages, was there in a brimming bowl of the 
daintiest of china; a libation with which that 
generation welcomed, speeded and crowned 
the business of every day. Neither the 
health nor the habits, however, of Mr. Lang- 


don permitting the indulgence which was the 


approved custom of that day, the circulation 
15* 
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of the bottle and the bowl was made to give 
place to animated discourse, which was pro- 
longed late into the night. 

As the large hours began to melt into the 
smaller ones, they gradually concentrated 
their discourse on the serious temper of the 
times, and the portentous events which seem- 
ed impending. The probabilities of an actual 
contest with England, and its chances, if it 
could not be avoided, were fully discussed. 
The weight of the several colonies in the 
scale of battle, should battle come, was 
considered and calculated; which could be 
relied upon as firm in the faith, which were 


wavering, which strong and which weak, in 


the prospect of the coming struggle. Mr. 


Verney did not hesitate to indicate the radical 
weakness of the Southern colonies. 

“Our slaves,” said he, “ will be a continual 
drag upon us. The British will forever have 


an army of observation, and of occupation, 
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too, if opportunity serves, in the very heart of 
our country,—cantoned about in all of our 
houses and quartered upon our estates.” 

“ You do not think, then, that the slaves are 
to be depended upon in case of an invasion?” 

“Depended upon! Were slaves ever, since 
history was, to be depended upon when they 
had a chance to be even with their masters ? 
Yes, they may be depended upon for our 
deadliest and bloodiest enemies!” 

“T cannot but think,” replied Mr. Langdon, 
“that you do not take sufficiently into con- 
sideration the force of long habits of obedi- 
ence, aud the personal affection of the slaves 
for their masters.” 

“ Their personal affection for their masters ! 
My dear sir, had you lived your life among 
slaves, as I have done, you would know what 
reliance to put on that head! God knows, 


that I have had an experience against which 


no theory and no philosophy can stand!” 
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And as he spoke a deep shade of melan- 


choly clouded his features. 

After a pause Mr. Langdon proceeded : — 
“What you say is an argument fatal to the 
defence of your slavery. It shows it to be 
incompatible with the existence, or at least 
the safety, of any Commonwealth where it is 
permitted.” 

“To be sure it is,’ replied Mr, Verney. 
“None but a fool or a villain would attempt 
‘to defend it on its merits. But what are we 
to do? We have the wolf by the ears, and 
we can neither keep him nor let him go!” 

“Ttis hard to say, indeed,” said Mr. Lang- 
don, “but could you not first tame your wolf, 
and then let him go? A wolf may be tamed, 
—a negro may be civilized. Educate your 
slaves, prepare them for freedom, and then 
there can be no danger in giving it to them. 
Does not a wise foresight point this out as the 
only feasible precaution against consequences 


terrible to think of?” 
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“My friend,” replied his host, in a voice 
agitated by strong emotion, “you talk of you 
know not what. Relax your hold upon the 
wolf, as you must if you would tame him, and 
he will bury his fangs in your vitals for your 
pains. No, no! such an attempt would be 
full of ruin. My whole life has been but too 
bitter a commentary on your philosophy! 
God forbid that the curse of an unreasoning 
philanthropy be visited upon other innocent 
heads!” 

Mr. Langdon saw that his new friend was 
deeply moved by some uncontrollable emo- 
tion. He knew nothing of his history, and 
consequently could not divine its cause. He 


felt a strong curiosity to know what it was, 


but politeness and a sense of what was due 


to the evident mental sufferings of his host, 
forbade any expression of it. He accordingly 


waited in silence. 
After a short pause, Mr. Verney recovered 
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his equanimity, and turning to his guest said : 
“ But I ought to apologize for keeping a tired 
traveller so long from his rest. Shall I show 
you your chamber?” 

Mr. Langdon assented, and following his 
host was ushered into his apartment. 

* %* * * ¥ 

The room into which Mr. Verney conducted 
his guest was on the same floor with the 
dining-room and parlors, as they were called 
in those days before drawing-rooms. It had 
the look of having been intended, and of 
having been formerly used, for the reception 
of company. The furniture, though evidently 
of an age anterior to that of the inhabited part 
of the house, was of a style and description 
better befitting what our ancestors used to 
call a “dog-room” than a bed-chamber. The 
height and size of the room however made it 


a very fit place for the invocation of slumber, 


in the climate of Carolina. A journey of 
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thirty or forty miles on horseback gave it a 
very inviting air to the tired traveller, and 
he thought he had seldom seen a more tempt- 
ing object than the ample and luxurious bed, 
to be ascended only by a pair of steps, which 
reared itself in one corner, as if the appointed 
altar of Morpheus himself. 

Mr. Verney shook hands with his guest at 
the door, and wishing him a good night, left 
him to his repose. Mr. Langdon was too 
tired and sleepy to take much uotice of any- 
thing the room contained, excepting his couch ; 
but he could not help observing, as he was 
undressing, two large portraits, nearly full 
lengths, of the size of life, which occupied 
corresponding panels, on the side of the room 


opposite to the bed. The one nearest the 


bed was of a gentleman in the dress of the 


days of Queen Anne or of George the First, 
his dark intelligent face looking out from the 
fullest of full-bottomed wigs; and the other, 
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of a lady in a fancy dress, which made it more 
uncertain as to the age in which so charming 
a shepherdess had predominated over the two 
sheep, which seemed to make up her flock. 
Mr. Langdon took but a hurried glance at 
them as they looked down upon him from 
their elaborately carved frames of tarnished 
gold. He bestowed one wondering thought 
upon them, as he climbed up to his repose, 
marvelling that two old family portraits of the 
apparent consequence of these pictures, were 
suffered to hang neglected in a place where 


they must be so little seen. But sleep soon 


banished all thought of his neighbor's affairs, 


or of his own, from his mind. 

It was broad day the next morning when 
he awoke, (for early rising was not one of the 
vices of Mount Verney,) and when he looked 
at the pictures again in the light of the sun, 
he felt yet more surprised than he had done 
the night before, to think that they should be 
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relegated to a remote bed-chamber. He was 


no connoisseur, as hé had had few opportu- 
nities of seeing good pictures, but a correct 
natural taste, assisted by personal intimacy 
with Copley, then in the prime of his genius, 
and familiarity with his works, made him 
sensible that they were paintings of no com- 
mon merit. Especially in the picture of the 
gentleman did he think he perceived the hand 
of a master. Upon taking a more minute 
survey of his apartment, his surprise was yet 
farther increased by the discovery of a picture 
opposite to these, of three beautiful children 
—two boys and a girl, — the boys, apparently, 
from seven to ten years old, drawing the little 
girl, of four or five, in a garden carriage, — or 
rather the elder drawing and the younger 
pushing it from behind, —in all the glee and 
romping spirits of childhood. There was a 
quaintness about the look of the children, 


dressed according to the fashion of that day, 
16 
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(in the costume of men in miniature,) that 


struck Mr. Langdon, whose passion was 
children, even more than the elder portraits. 

After breakfast, by Mr. Verney’s invitation, 
he rode with him the rounds of his extensive 
plantation. He inspected the fields of rice 
and of indigo, on which depended the profits 
of the proprietor, and surveyed the plantations 
of Indian corn, yams, sweet potatoes, and 
other esculent vegetables for the support of 
the negroes, and the supply of the great 
house. He visited “the quarter,’ where the 
slaves lived, and saw how slavery looked in 
the shape of womanhood, of worn-out old 
age, and of childhood, more hopeless and 
melancholy than old age itself. Although the 
arrangements for the slaves were as good, or 
better, than he had seen on the other planta- 
tions he had visited, still there was that about 
the home that was no home, — sordid, cheer- 


less, melancholy, — of the negroes, that struck 
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a deeper horror of the system through the 
veins of the stranger, than all the burning 
toils of the field. The gardens and grounds 
about the house were viewed the last. At 
each stage of their excursion, the economy of 
a great plantation was explained and _illus- 
trated by Mr. Verney, whose strong native 
sense, joined to his long experience, eminently 
qualified him for such a lecture. 

The ride occupied the chief of the morning, 
and dinner was announced soon after their 
return home. As they were sitting over their 
wine, after dinner, it was next to impossible 
that they should talk of anything but slaves 
and slavery. Mr. Langdon had a natural 
abhorrence of the system, which was not at 
all diminished by what his own eyes had 
seen of it. His zeal for liberty was a princi- 


ple, universal in its nature and in its appli- 


cation, and he was deeply sensible of the 


disgraceful inconsistency of a contest for 
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freedom carried on by the masters of slaves, 
and trembled lest this element might prove 
fatal to the whole movement. Mr. Verney 
assented to all his general principles, and had 
nothing to say against his deductions from 
them. 

“What you say, my friend, is all unques- 
tionably true. But, here are we, and there 
are the slaves, and what are we to do?” 

“T will tell you what you may mot do, if 
you really wish to be rid of this horrid curse, 
and that is — nothing! You are in the mire, 
I admit, but you can only get out of it by 
putting your shoulder to the wheel, and the 
sooner you begin, the better for you.” 

“It is easier to say that something must be 


done than to say what that something should 


be. We find ourselves bound up with the 


blacks in this infernal spell, and how to break 
it passes my art, I must confess.” 


“Were it not,” replied Mr. Langdon, with 
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some hesitation, “that the suggestion last 
night seemed to give you pain, I should insist 
on what I then said, that you cannot expect 
your slaves ever to be in a condition to receive 
their liberty, unless you begin to put them in 
a condition to receive it. Pardon me,” he 
continued, seeing a cloud again begin to 
brood over the brow of his friend, “ pardon 
me, if there be anything painful or improper 
in what I have said; for you must know that 
[ can have no design to give you pain.” 

“There can be nothing improper,’ Mr. 
Verney replied, “in so natural a suggestion 
as yours; but I will not affect to deny that it 
is painful, deeply painful, to me. If I have 
reason to know anything on earth, it surely is 
the fallacy of your proposition. It does 
indeed touch me nearly.” 

Observing Mr. Langdon look concerned and 


interested, he proceeded, — 


“T see that you are curious to know what 
16* 
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all this means, and having raised your 
curiosrty, it is no more than night that I 
should gratify it, though it be a task that | 
would willingly decline.” 

Then silencing with a hasty gesture a 
polite attempt on the part of his guest to 
waive the subject, he added, — 

“ Nay, what Ihave to tell is no secret. It 
is part of the history of the colony ; and it is a 
weakness in me to shrink from what I am 
liable to hear of, and do actually hear of, from 
almost every one, — (but that is not a great 
many)—that comes to see me. Did you 
observe anything in particular in your bed- 
chamber last night, or this morning?” 


“ You can hardly think me so blind,” replied 


Mr. Langdon, hoping that here was an 


opportunity of saving his host from an 
unpleasant personal narrative, “as not to 
have observed and admired the admirable 


family pictures that hang there. I only 
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wondered at their being there instead of here, 
or in the hall. By whom, pray, were they 
painted ?” 

“'They are what I meant,” said Mr. Verney, 
with a foreed calmness eloquent of deep 
emotion, “they are all that remain to me of 
my house, once an honored one in two 
countries. My father, my mother, my broth- 
ers and my sister, — all united in one horrible 
destruction, and I left alone, of the happiest 
of households, the last of my name and race! 
You can hardly wonder, my friend, that I do 
not choose to have such mementos always 
before my eyes! You will wonder the less 
when I shall have told you of their fate.” 

* * * * * 
I shall give the substance of Mr. Verney’s 


narrative, as it remains among the papers of 


his guest, in my own words, for the sake of 


the succinctness and brevity which the inexo- 


rable limits of this volume demand. I believe 
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that I have omitted nothing material to the 
story, though I have left out many conversa- 
tional digressions and explanations of the 
way in which the narrator obtained his 
knowledge of incidents, which did not come 
under his personal observation. I only hope 
that in laboring to be brief I may not become 
obscure. 
Colonel Verney, the father of our acquaint- 
ance, was the grandson of the first emigrant 
of the family to the New World. His grand- 
father was a French Huguenot, of a noble 
family, who was one of the multitudes 
dragooned out of his native country after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantz. The 
Vicomte du Verneuil, and his ancestors, had 
always been among the pillars of the Pro- 
testant faith in France. Their blood had 
helped swell the orgies of the feast of St. 
Bartholomew, and had been poured out on 


almost every battle-field during the long wars 
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of religious ascendancy. For the century, 
nearly, that the Edict of Nantz remained in 
force, they were always active in the intestine 
broils which disturbed the reign of Louis 
XIIL. and the minority of his successor, and 
in the later intrigues which gave to religious 
bigotry the air of statesmanship, in the act 
which expelled half a million of the best 
subjects of France from her soil. The repre- 
sentative of this turbulent house, therefore, 
had no claim for exemption, had he wished it, 
from the common fate of his faith. 

M. du Verneuil first took refuge in Eng- 
land. He was kindly received, as were all 
his unfortunate countrymen, who escaped 
thither; but his very superiority in point of 
rank, made his position more irksome to him 
than the humbler artizans, who easily obtained 


employment and melted into the mass of the 


laboring population, found theirs to be. He 


had brought away with him a remnant of his 
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property, which, though relatively large, was 
very inadequate to support him and his family 
in the style they deemed essential to their 
dignity. He was soon obliged to cast about 
for some mode of living, which would save 
his pride and his dwindling estate at the 
same time. 

About this period public attention in Eng- 
land was strongly directed towards the pro- 
prietary colony of Carolina. The noble pro- 
prietaries were endeavoring to revive on those 
distant shores the decaying feudality of the 
Old World. They had called philosophy to 
their aid, and in making John Locke the 
Lycurgus of their infant realm, the fantastic 
spirit of Shaftesbury thought they had imitated 
the wisdom of the ancients who made their 
philosophers their law-givers. But the ex- 
periment redounded as little to the credit 
of philosophy, as the incorporation of negro 


slavery with the institutions he ordained, did 
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to the honor of the philosopher. But at the 
first establishment of the Constitutions of 
Carolina, their defects were not developed, and 
their fanciful structure attracted more general 
attention, doubtless, than a more rational plan 
would have done. But there was one great 
want yet to be supplied. Palatines, land- 
graves and caciques, chancellors, chamberlains 
and admirals, there were good store; but the 
proprietaries sadly lacked common people over 
whom these dignitaries were to predominate. 
Accordingly, they did their best to promote 
emigration by every means in their power. 
The tide of industrious and worthy emi- 
grants which now flowed from France, came 
very opportunely for them, and they endeav- 
ored, with success, to direct it in part towards 
their new colony. The names of many of the 


principal families in Carolina, — Manigault, 


Petigru, Legare, Gaillard, De Saussure, — still 


bear witness to that great emigration to her 
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shores, as the names of Bethune, Revere, 
Deblois, Amory, Bowdoin, Faneuil and many 
others testify to our own share in it. M. du 
Verneuil, as a man of some property, was a 
very desirable recruit. His attention was 
drawn to this Eldorado of the West by 
the Earl of Berkeley, and all its real and 
imaginary advantages set forth in golden 
phrase. It seemed to be what he wanted, 
and he was easily persuaded to embark him- 
self, and all the fortunes of his house, in the 
hazardous adventure. He set sail for the 
New World, and arrived with his wife and 
only child, a youth of about sixteen, at 
Charleston, in November 1686. 

It need hardly be said that his golden 
expectations were disappointed. He found 
a scene as different from that whence he 


came, as can well be imagined. But with 


the elasticity of spirit, and power of adapta- 


tion, of his nation, he soon conformed himself 
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to his new circumstances, and became one of 
the most prominent men in the rising common- 
wealth. Madame de Verneuil died soon after 
their arrival in the colony, having sunk under 
the strange hardships and discomforts of her 
new lot. But his son, the grandfather of Mr. 
Langdon’s host, took kindly to his adopted 
country and throve apace in it. He married 
early and established himself, after his father’s 
death, at Mount Verney, then on the frontiers 
of the province. His name, the pronunciation 
of which had long been an offence to English 
tongues, was finally corrupted and Anglicised 
into Verney, a change to which he readily 
consented. As the colony flourished, he grew 
rich and increased in goods, and like a patri- 
arch as he was, he had gold and silver, men- 
servants and maid-servants, and much cattle. 

His contentment with his lot, however, did 
not blind him to the disadvantages of his 


position for the education of children. He 
17 
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accordingly sent his only son, at an early age 
to England, to receive his education there. 
As his body-servant, and in some sort his com- 
panion, he sent with him a young slave, who 
had had charge of him from his earliest years. 
Arnold, for so the slave was named from his 
original master, was not many years older 
than young Verney; but he had shown a 
discretion and considerateness so much be- 
yond his years, and evinced so genuine and 
tender an affection for his young charge, that 
Mr. Verney was perfectly content still to 
entrust the care of his personal safety and 
comfort to him. Arold, as well as his young 
master, looked forward with delight to the 
new and strange scenes in store for them, and 
he felt a sense of trust and responsibility, 


which raised him sensibly in his own esti- 
mation. 


To England they went early in the last 
century. 


Young Verney, still accompanied 
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by Arnold, proceeded from Eton to Oxford, 
and from Oxford to the Inns of Court. 
Wherever he went, Arnold was still a prime 
favorite both with his master and his young 
companions. His imperturbable good humor 
and lightness of heart were a continual letter 
of recommendation, while his sterling excel- 
lencies of character won for him genuine 
respect. He availed himself of such snatches 
of instruction as he could seize by the way, 
with such success, that it was a common 
saying, among Verney’s companions, that 
Arnold knew more than his master. How- 
ever this might be, he was singularly well 
instructed for one in his condition of life, and 


might have passed muster very creditably 


among persons of much higher pretensions 


than he. In his zeal for knowledge he was 
encouraged and assisted by his young master, 


who seemed to feel as if all the intelligence 
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of his sable satellite was but the reflected 
radiance of his own. 

At length the time of return arrived, and 
somewhere about 1720, Verney, accompanied 
by Amold, sailed for home. It was a great 
change for Verney, that from the crowds and 
gaieties of London to the solitude and monot- 
ony of his father’s plantation. But it was a 
yet greater change for poor Armold, who 
found himself transported from a Jand of 
freedom to a land of slaves. The kindness 
with which he had been uniformly treated, 
and the circumstance that in England he was 
rather better treated than worse, on account 
of his color, had almost made him forget that 
he wasa slave. His return to Carolina was 


to him almost like a reduction from abso- 


lute freedom to hopeless slavery. His eyes 


had been opened and he saw his own condi- 
tion, and that of his race, in all its horrors. 


The abominations, the cruelties, the debase- 
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ment which necessarily attend upon slavery, 
shocked him as they never could have done 
had he remained always surrounded by them. 
The thought that he, too, was one of the 
victims appointed by an inexorable fate to 
this dreadful destiny, filled him with anguish 
and despair, which could not be uttered. 

Gloom and despondency settled down upon 
his soul. The change which had come over 
him was obvious to all, and the old planter 
easily divined the cause. 


“You have spoiled that boy, Jack,” said he 


to his son, “you have made him above his 


business. You had better let Jones put him 
into the field for a while. There’s nothing 
like hard work and flogging to take the sulks 
out of a nigger.” 

His son, however, refused to take this 
humane advice, and still kept Arnold about 
his person, as his body-servant, contenting 


himself with forbidding him the use of books 
17* 
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and writing materials. He prided himself 
much upon his sagacity in devising this nota- 
ble remedy, when it appeared, at last, to be 
crowned with success. After a long period 
of depression and melancholy, the cloud 
seemed suddenly to pass off from Arnold's 
countenance, and the weight to be removed 
from his heart. He addressed himself to his 
duties with all his former assiduity, if not with 
all his old gaiety of spirit. Had his master 
been an acute physiognomist, he would have 
seen that the look out of his eye, the air of 
his head, the carriage of his body, were all 
different from what they were of old. But he 
only observed that he was cured of the sulks, 
and congratulated himself on his wise pre- 
scription of abstinence from books and pen 
and ink. 

But this change had deeper springs than 


the philosophy of Verney dreamt of. It pro- 


ceeded from the reception of a great idea, 
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the adoption of an absorbing and abiding 


purpose, for which to live. While he was 


plunged in the depths of his despondency, — 
despairing for himself and his race,—a 
thought flashed into his darkened mind, and 
illuminated its gloomiest recesses. 

“Why,” thought he, “are my people and 
inyself slaves? Why do we remain slaves? 
Is there, indeed, no remedy? Is it a neces- 
sity, that when we outnumber our tyrants, 
four to one, and every one of us isa match 
for four of them in strength, is it a necessity 
that we remain slaves forever?” 

The thought nerved his mind anew. His 
gloom passed away. He saw clearly the 
relative strength of the masters and slaves. 
He remembered that the Spaniards were at 
hand in Florida, ever ready to sow dissention 
in the colony, and to breed discontents among 
the slaves. He felt that a blow might be 
struck, which would give all the broad lands 
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of Carolina to those hands that extorted 
wealth from them for others. He felt that a 
mind only was wanting to watch and guide 
events, in order to conduct such a revolution 
to a triumphant issue. He was proudly con- 
scious that his was a mind capable of this 
great task. He looked upon the advantages 
of education he had enjoyed, as something 
providential, and designed for a mighty end. 
He saw himself the appointed leader of his 
people in their Exodus out of the land of 
bondage. In his excitement of thought, he 
saw the whole process of deliverance pass as 
it were before his eyes, and he beheld his 
nation free and happy, in the homes they had 
wrested from their oppressors. He accepted 


this natural operation of the mind, as a pro- 


phetic intimation of duty and revelation of 


success. His destiny was fixed. He devoted 
himself to the rescue of his miserable race. 


A deep calm brooded over his soul. He was 
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conscious to himself that he was equal to the 






work he had undertaken, and he was at 






peace. And he had yet another seal of his hes 
ee 
fitness for his mission,—he was willing to + oe 


wait! 






Long years he waited. But the purpose of 













his soul was fixed. The deliverance of his 


race became the absorbing, the overwhelming 






passion of his being. The degradation in 






which he saw them plunged, the vices which 






were forced upon them, the barbarities which 






they endured, made his life bitter to him, and 


>< 






his only relief was in the distant hope of 






rescue and retribution. His character was 
obviously changed, but under the quiet gravity 


with which he performed his offices about 







his master’s person, nothing was suspected to 


lurk, except the desperate contentment of a 





hopeless slave. 


As time passed away the usual changes 






which it works were wrought in the condition 
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of Colonel Verney,—for such was the rank 
which Arnold’s master held in the colonial 
establishment. Death, marriage, and birth 
had bereaved and blessed him, according to 
the common lot of man. He succeeded his 
father in the possession of Mount Verney, he 
won the chiefest of Carolinian beauties to 
share it with him, and he was girt with grow- 
ing infancy, the charm of the present moment, 
and the hope of future years. His political 
position was eminent and influential. His 
plantation was a mine of still increasing 
wealth. He seemed to have nothing left to 
desire. 

The public duties of Colonel Verney took 


him regularly every winter to Charleston, and 


frequently to various and distant parts of the 


colony. On all these expeditions he was 
attended by Arnold as his body-servant. The 
Opportunities which were thus given to the 


restless observation of the slave to discern the 
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strength or the weakness of the different 
portions of the province, and to select the 
disaffected spirits among the servile popula- 
tion on whose cooperation he could rely, were 
faithfully improved. His manner of life, too, 
was eminently favorable for watching the 
signs of the times, and for seizing the moment 
which they should pronounce auspicious. He 
bided his time in patience, well aware of the 
momentous issues of the enterprize he re- 


volved in his mind and determined not to 





endanger its success by any premature or ill- 
considered action. 

Nearly twenty years had thus glided away 
since Arnold first accepted what he consid- 
ered a call to be the deliverer of his people, 
and the favorable moment had not yet ap- 
peared. At last the conjunction of events 
Seemed to portend the hour at hand. The 
relations between England and Spain became 


every day more and more disturbed. The 
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aggressions of Spain upon English commerce 
and English rights, were the favorite topics of 
one of the mightiest oppositions that an Eng- 
lish minister ever had to encounter. Sir Robert 
Walpole lingered out with difficulty his wise 
and pacific policy, with continually dwindling 
majorities, against such antagonists as the 
elder Pitt, Pulteney, Wyndham, and Lyttelton 
in the Commons, and Bathurst, Carteret and 
Chesterfield in the Lords. But the public 
mind of England was at fever-heat, burning 
for a Spanish war. It was obvious that the 
only chance of the pilot at the helm of state 
to retain his hold upon it, was to shape his 
course with the tide, whose current was too 
mighty for him to resist. A Spanish war was 
inevitable. 


The relations of the colonies of Carolina 


and of Florida were among the vexed ques- 


tions which were to be adjusted by the 


sword. The colonies, in those days, were 
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ever the pawns of the royal chess-players of 
Europe, the first to be moved, and the first 
to suffer, as the “unequal game” of war 
proceeded. The Spanish Governor of Florida, 
Don Manuel de Monteano, was a man that 
well understood the nature of the move re- 
quired of him. His theatre was a narrow one, 
but he was an actor that gave dignity to the 
boards he trod, and he was resolved to grace 
his narrow stage with action worthy of the 
widest scene. Long before affairs were ripe 
for war, he had been busy in forecasting 
preparation for it. His emissaries had been 
dispersed, in various disguises, over Carolina. 
The relative strength of the whites and 
blacks, the false security of the former and 
the necessary disaffection of the latter, were 


well known to him. He had that greatest of 


gifts in the craft of government, a wise choice 


of instruments with which to work. 


His most confidential agent, was one Da 
18 
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Costa, a Jew of Portuguese extraction, who 
fixed his head-quarters in Charleston, where 
he lived unsuspected, as a pawn-broker and 
dealer in small wares. The character of his 
traffic was such as brought him, without 
suspicion, into constant communication with 
the slaves, and gave him opportunities of 
judging which were the fittest tools for his 
purposes. He was too keen an observer not 
to single out Arnold, at almost his first casual 
interview with him, as the man of men for 
whom he had been long in search. A short 
acquaintance made them thoroughly under- 
stand each other, and they became of one 
mind and of one heart in the work that lay 
before them. They digested their plans, they 


assigned to each other, and to the few con- 


federates they could trust, the parts they were 


to play. A general insurrection was to be 
sustained by a Spanish invasion. The free- 


dom of the slaves was to be guarantied, and 
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the colony was to be governed by the blacks, 
as a dependency of Spain. It was a good 
plot, well conceived and well arranged, and 
there seemed to be no reason why it should 
not succeed. 

A part of Armold’s business was the en- 
couragement of an extensive system of eva- 
sion into Florida, by the slaves. This was 


done to such an extent that one entire regi- 


ment of escaped slaves was mustered into 


the service of His Catholic Majesty, armed, 
equipped and paid on the same footing with 
the rest of the Spanish army, and officered by 
the picked men of their own number. The 
coloneley of this regiment was offered to 
Arnold; but he justly considered that the post 
of danger and of honor, in such a perilous 
enterprize as this, was in the heart of the 
insurrection, and not at the head of the inva- 
sion. So he voluntarily remained a slave, 


though escape was easy, and though freedom, 
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distinction, rank and equal society were with- 
in his grasp, that he might be a more faithful 
and effectual servant of his injured race. 
Notwithstanding, however, the intimate re- 
lations of Arnold with DaCosta, he was free 
from giving him his entire confidence. He 
had no faith in the abstract zeal of the Span- 
iards for human rights, and he believed that 
their real purpose was only to substitute 
Spanish for English masters. He foresaw 
that his end could only be achieved by 
another servile war, under much less favor- 
able circumstances, following wpon the one 
impending, unless he could guard against this 
danger. He meditated the subject long and 
deeply. And his conclusion was one that 


startled and dismayed himself. He could 


discern but one way of permanent peace and 
safety for the blacks. And that was the utter 


extermination of the whites! 


He could not escape from the terrible pres- 
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ence of this dreadful necessity. His heart 
died within him when it first stood revealed 
to his sight. It haunted him by day and by 
night. It was almost enough to stagger his 
resolution, and make him abandon his design 
with horror. The images of his master — the 
companion of his youth and the unalterably 
kind friend of his manhood —of his mistress, 
the beautiful, the gentle and the good — of the 
generous Arthur — of the frolic, mischief-loving 
Edward, his especial pet —of the little Alice 
— of all of whom he was ever the chosen play- 
fellow and bosom friend— these phantoms 
made him quail for a moment as they rose 
before his mental sight in that fearful mid- 
night, when this ghastly Idea first startled 
him with its apparition. He had neither wife 


nor child. All his affections centred, with 


passionate intenseness, in his master and his 
children. They were all he had to love. 


Was this terrible blood-offering required at 
18* 
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his hands? His own life he was ready to 
pour out. He foreboded that he should not 
survive the coming struggle; but must he 
sacrifice lives infinitely dearer to him than 
his own? He flung himself in an agony of 
despair upon his face, and wept long and 
bitterly. 

But, presently, a wail was borne upon the 
air through the open casement, distant but 
fearfully distinct. It was the chosen hour for 
punishment. He started to his feet. It was 
a woman's voice, shrill and shrieking, that 
reached his ear from the remote “ quarter.” 
It sounded like the “ exceeding bitter ery” of 
his race, whose wrongs he had forgotten, re- 
proaching him for his weakness. He thought 
of their blood and tears crying to Heaven for 


vengeance ; a vision of chains and whips and 


branding-irons, and an endless procession of 


enslaved generations, rushed upon his soul. 


Was this great deliverance to be wrought 
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without the dearest sacrifice? Was it to be 


purchased without a price? He would not 


shrink from his part of it, dreadful as it might 
be. But God grant that he might not survive 
the victory it was to buy. 

This necessity was felt by all the blacks 
who were admitted into his confidence. It 
was agreed upon that the massacre should 
be universal, and the future exclusion of the 
white race from the province the condition of 
its submission to the Spanish power. 

Everything was ready. England and Spain 
were at war. The Spanish auxiliaries were 
at hand. The day approached. It arrived. 
It was a Sunday, and one of the loveliest of 
autumnal days. Arnold repaired early to the 
slave-quarter and harangued the slaves upon 
a case of surpassing cruelty they had witness- 


ed the night before. A tumult of excitement 


was gathered around him. The alarm spread. 


Jones, the iron-haired, iron-featured and iron- 
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hearted overseer approached, with two assist- 
ants, to suppress the disturbance. Seeing 
Armold, whom he hated because beyond his 
usual authority, he rode up to him with 
savage glee and uplifted whip. In a moment 
he was stretched lifeless on the ground. His 
assistants met with the same fate, in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

The taste of blood and of revenge had been 
given, and Amold knew that the appetite 
would grow with what it fed on. He mount- 
ed the overseer’s horse, and sending messen- 
gers to the neighboring plantations, led the 
crowd of slaves towards the great house. As 
they rounded the offices, and came in sight of 
the house, Colonel Verney was seen hastily 
approaching them. His commanding figure 


and military bearing, acting upon their habit 


of subordination, checked the progress of the 


slaves, and they stood indecisively looking at 


him and at each other. Arnold saw that this 
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was the moment on which all would depend. 
He rode in front of the confused crowd. 

“Why, Arnold,’ exclaimed his master, 
“what is all this? How came you on Jones’s 
horse, and what means this disturbance ?” 

“Tt means, sir,’ answered Arnold, “ it means 
liberty to slaves and death to tyrants !” 

“Tyrants! you rascal,” replied Colonel Ver- 
ney, “dismount this instant, and I will soon 
thrash this insolence out of you!” 

Armold dismounted and approached his 
master with a firm step, while the gaping 
crowd stood awaiting the issue. As soon as 
he was within reach, Colonel Verney lifted 
his cane and aimed a blow at his slave’s head. 
Arnold closed with him; in an instant he had 


wrested the cane from his master’s hand, a 


slight motion made the scabbard fly far off 


upon the lawn, the blade which it had con- 


cealed glittered in the air fora moment, and 
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in the next it was buried deep in the heart 
he loved most on earth. 


’ 


“Ungrateful slave!” exclaimed the dying 
man, as he fell heavily to the ground. 

“No,” replied Arnold, more to himself than 
to his master, “ A s/ave cannot be wngrateful!” 

I state facts. I do not propose examples. 
As an historian, I tell the doom which slavery 
once brought upon its victim tyrants. As an 
abolitionist, I show the only method by which 
such horrors may be averted. But let no one 
who boasts of blood shed in the battles of 
freedom, affect a horror at such scenes as | 
have described. If ever blood was spilt 
righteously for the vindication of rights or the 
redress of wrongs, that which has flowed in 
servile insurrection is the most hallowed of 


all. And let no one whose classic enthusiasm 


kindles at the story of a Brutus or a Timoleon, 


whose love of country and of freedom was too 


mighty for the ties of sonship or brotherhood 
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to hold them back from imagined duty, brand 
as foul and unnatural murder the sacrificial act 
of Arnold the Slave. 

The blow was decisive. It turned the tide 
of feeling at once. The negroes rushed for- 
ward with shouts of triumph, over the dead 
body of their master, towards the house. Ar- 
nold checked them, and found them willing 
to listen to his directions. He hastily told 
them that they must make all speed towards 
Stono, a small settlement about five miles off, 
where there was a warehouse full of arms 
and ammunition. Ten were detailed for the 
bloody business to be despatched at Mount 
Verney, under command of the only confede- 
rate Arnold had on the plantation, one whom 


he could rely upon to see that there was no 


superfluous cruelty committed. All the rest, 
following Arnold who had remounted his 


horse, hurried in the direction he had indi- 


cated. 
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As they hastened along the high road, they 
were continually reinforced by parties from 
the neighboring plantations, so that by the 
time they reached Stono they were four or 
five hundred strong. The little settlement 
was soon carried and sacked, every white put 
to death, and a large supply of muskets and 
cartridges secured. Arnold now called a halt 
and reduced his promiscuous multitude to 
something like order. The guns and ammu- 
nition he distributed as far as they would go, 
among those of his followers on whom he 
could most depend. The rest were armed 
with axes, scythes, clubs, or whatever other 
weapons their hands could find. A quantity 
of white cloth furnished them with banners. 
Drums and fifes were also in the warehouse, 
and musicians are never wanting where Af- 
ricans are to be found. Arnold knew human 


nature too well not to avail himself of these 


appliances. So they took up their march 
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towards Jacksonburgh, with drums beating 
and banners flying, in some show of military 
order. 

Long before this, the tragedy was over at 
Mount Verney. The party to whom it was 
confided did their work quickly and thorough- 
ly. I will not harrow up the hearts of my 
readers, nor my own, by the details which my 
materials afford. Humanity naturally revolts 
at the horrors of slavery, whether they are 
administered by the masters or by the slaves, 
according as the one or the other have the 
power in their hands. It is enough to say 
that Mr. Langdon’s -host, then a child of six 
years old, was the only white left alive in the 
house. And his escape was owing to the 
affection and presence of mind of his nurse, 


who, by affecting zeal in the work, and pre- 


tending to despatch this part of it herself, 
managed to deceive the destroyers, until they 


thad left the bloody scene and hastened after 
19 
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the main body of the insurgents. The terror 
of the child might well extend its influences 
over the whole of life. The ghastly specta- 
cles which blasted his infant sight, when he 
was released from his hiding place, changed 
the current and the complexion of his being. 
He was thenceforth what these cruel calami- 
ties had made him. Such a cloud passes not 
away with the morning of life, but sheds its 
baleful shadow over its noontide and its even- 
ing hours. 

Meantime the insurgent force moved suc- 
cessfully on towards their destination. They 
destroyed every house on their way, and put 
every white person they met to death. Un- 
fortunately for them, they found abundance 
of liquor in the houses they sacked. Their 
chief in vain urged upon them the necessity 
of entire sobriety for their safety and success. 


The temptation was too strong to be resisted, 


and Arnold saw with dismay, an elemeut of 
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failure developing itself, on which he had 
not counted. He hurried them on, in hopes of 
engaging them in some active service before 
they became unfit for it. Presently a small 
party of gentlemen were seen riding rapidly 
towards them. They stopped suddenly on 
perceiving the strange sight before them, 


and anxiously reconnoitred the armed mass. 


Arnold at once recogniged in the chief of the 


party Governor Bull, with whose person he 
was familiar. The Governor saw the whole 
truth in a moment and, wheeling about, 
gallopped off with his companions in the 
opposite direction. Arnold, who had retained 
his horse for such an emergency as this, 
pursued them at full speed, accompanied by 
afew other mounted slaves. They fired 
upon the flying horsemen, but without effect, 
and were soon obliged to give over the pur- 
suit, as the governor and his company were 


much better mounted than they. Here was 
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another untoward occurrence, ominous of il] 
success. 

A large congregation was assembled at the 
little village of Wiltown, in the Presbyterian 
church, to hear the famous Mr. Archibald 
Stobo preach. The preacher was in the 
midst of his sermon, when a sudden noise of 
horses’ hoofs drew the attention of the audi- 
ence from him. They looked towards the 
door, and to their surprize they saw Governor 
Bull enter. They rose to receive him, and 
Mr. Stobo paused in his discourse. Acknowl- 
edging their civility with a slight wave of the 
hand, His Excellency exclaimed, standing at 
the door of the church — “ Gentlemen, a large 
body of insurgent negroes is close at hand. 
They have fire-arras, and it looks like a seri- 


ous matter. Make a stand against them here, 


while I ride on to Jacksonburgh for reinforce- 


ments.” 


In another moment he was off, but the 
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scene of confusion that he left behind him 
passes description. ‘The men sprung to their 
arms, Which they were required by law to 
carry with them to church, and issued forth 
upon the green. The screaming women and 
children were left within its walls for protec- 
tion. Captain Bee, the principal gentleman 
of the neighborhood, assumed the command, 
and led the small force out of the village 
towards Stono. His own house stood on an 
eminence about half a mile off, and the 
first thing he saw was, that it was in the 
possession of the insurgents. They had evi- 
dently got at his wine cellar, and showed 
nquestionable marks of intoxication. A ne- 


gro on horseback was busy among them, riding 


from group to group, with earnest gestures of 


exhortation. 
It was none other than Arnold, who found 
his forces becoming more and more untracta- 


ble and insubordinate at the very time when 
19* 
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order and discipline were needed the most. 
He in vain endeavored to prevail upon them 
to move upon the enemy. Presently the 
enemy moved upon them. Captain Bee led 
his men rapidly along the road, and, guided 
by his knowledge of the country, posted them 
so as to command the insurgents on the lawn, 
while they were sheltered by the trees that 
skirted it. Arnold saw their danger, and 
ordered the small body of sober men that 
obeyed his directions, to fire upon the enemy 
in their covert. As soon as their fire was 
thus drawn, Bee and his men issued from 


their cover, and passing by Arnold and his 


few without notice, poured a volley with 


deadly effect into the drunken and dancing 
crowd on the lawn. The panic was instanta- 
neous and complete. They dispersed in every 
direction, throwing away their arms as they 


fled. 


Armold now drew off his command to a 
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thicket that bounded the lawn on one side, and 
bade them sell their lives as dearly as they 
could. The numbers were now more equal, 
and the conflict was long and desperate. At 
last, on the road from Wiltown, a reinforce- 
ment was seen approaching, which the Gov- 
ernor was leading to the battle-field. Seeing 
his chance of maintaining his ground gone, 
Arnold rushed out at the head of his surviving 
friends, to cut their way through the enemy’s 
ranks, before the succors arrived. But it was 
too late. A body of horsemen gallopped 
upon the ground. The negroes, with Arnold 
at their head, fought desperately, but in vain. 
He was cut down, and as he fell, a dozen 
sabres were uplifted to make his fate certain. 
But Governor Bull dashed into the circle, 
exclaiming, — 

“Stop, gentlemen! This fellow must not 
die yet. He knows things which we must 


know, first!” 
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He was taken from beneath the horses’ 
feet and earried to the town, where his 
wounds, which were not dangerous, were 
dressed. This done, he was thrust into a den 
of torment, called a slave-prison, belonging to 
a private person, to spend the night. And 
what a night it was! 

The next morning he was brought out and 
examined. But no word of knowledge could 
they extract from him. He acknowledged, 
and justified, his own part in this rising; but 
he utterly refused to implicate any others, or to 
give any information as to the extent of the 
conspiracy. He was tied up and flogged (for 
the first time in his life) until he fainted from 
loss of blood; but no syllable of information, 
or cry of pain, could be extorted from him. 
This ordeal was repeated for three days, with 
fresh inventions of torture. But all in vain. 
His firmness was unshaken. ‘Then they 


spoke of pardon and favor as the reward of 
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frankness. But the only reply they could 
obtain was a bitter laugh, which mocked the 
delusive offer of the cruelest torture of all. 
At last wearied with their vain attempts, and 
fearing lest he might die of exhaustion, they 
dragged him to a tree in the public square and 
hanged him like a dog. 

He died, but his memory, spectre-like, long 
haunted the province. His talents and his 
endurance, which his examination and torture 
had displayed, alarmed the planters even more 
than the bloody effects of the insurrection. 
At the very next session of the Colonial Le- 
gislature, (1740,) the instruction of slaves was 
made a highly penal offence. The alarm was 
universal. Every man feared lest he might 
have an Arnold on his estate. 

And there was reason for their fears. Not- 
withstanding the cruel examples which were 
made of the captive insurgents, the spirit of 


Amold seemed to walk in the province. 
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Partial insurrections, the fruit of his labors, 
were frequent for several years after his 
death, and it was not till after the peace with 
Spain, that the colony regained its former 
tranquillity. 
* * te * * 

“Was I not right,” said Mr. Verney, with 
a mournful smile, when he had finished the 
narrative of which this is an imperfect sketch, 
“Was I not right in saying that I had had an 
experience that refuted your theory of edu- 
cating slaves for freedom?” 

Mr. Langdon could make no reply to such 
a question, after such a story. He wrung his 
friend’s hand in silence. He had nothing to 
say, for Philosophy had not as yet tanght men 
by examples, that the safe, sufficient, and only 
possible preparation for freedom is EMANCIPA- 


TION. 


The next morning he took leave of Mr. 


Verney and pursued his journey homeward, 2 
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sadder, if not a wiser,man. He hated slavery 
more than ever, for this dreadful picture of 
its works. But while his heart bled for the 
blight which it had shed upon the life of 
Verney, he could not disguise from himself, 
standing as he did on the brink of a civil war 
for liberty, that his deepest sympathies were 
with Arnold. 

When the Revolution broke out, Mr. Ver- 
ney joined the army and rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the line. He fought in 
many of its battles with the desperation of a 
man for whom life has no charm and death 
no terrors. But he survived all the great 
battles in which he had a part, to fall at length 
in a partizan expedition, on which he had 
volunteered, when on a leave of absence, in 
his native state. 

As he died without children or kindred, his 


estate escheated to the sovereign people. It 


has passed through many hands, and has been 
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racked and “murdered,” like many an other. 
Iam told by one who lately visited its neigh- 
borhood, that it is now a barren sand-hill, 
its house in ruins, its trees cut down, its fields 
a desolation. The pictures, which elicited 
this story, alone remain to recal it. But it is 
only for their merit as pictures, that they are 
valued, — the portrait of Colonel Verney being 


perhaps the only original Kneller (except one 
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collection in Charleston and admired by mul- 
titudes, as works of art. But their history is 
fading from memory, and it is only to a few 
old men, whose daily life is in the past, that 


they recal the pride, the sorrows and the ruin 


of Mounr VERNEY. 


Dedham, Massachusetts, U. 8., Dec. 1846. 
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Lines 








ADDRESSED TO ANDREW J. STEVENSON ON HIS ARRIVAL AS MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
GREAT BRITAIN, 








BY JAMES HURNARD, 






Go back! pale-faced ambassador, 


To thy own land of slaves; 





Touch not our talismanic shore, 






Plough not our free, blue waves. 






The land of Sidney, Hampden, Pym, 


Frowns on the recreants bold 






Who value men by strength of limb 
And sell those limbs for gold. 






England rejects thee from her shore, 





She covers thee with scorn; 


Her toil-worn sons ‘tis true are poor, 





But they are freemen born. 
20 
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Go! make thy human stock thy care, 
See how the young ones thrive ; 
Inspect their limbs, their worth compare, 


And golden bargains drive. 


Go to the men who sent thee here, 
And hide with them thy shame; 
Men, who not heaven’s dread judgment fear, 


Nor heed their own fair fame. 


Who, born beneath the sultry South, 
Frequent the human mart— 
With love of freedom in their mouth, 


But slavery in their heart. 


Behold the wriTING ON THE WALL,* 
By Freedom's finger drawn, 


Do you not blush to read, that “all” — 


“ALL men are equal born?” 


* The Declaration of American Independence. 





LINES. 


Where is your “sacred honor” 
How is its value shown? 
‘Tis but a flourish of the pen, 


And cheats yourselves alone! 


Your “spangled banner” high may flash 


Her famous “stripes and stars;” 
The first denote the driver's lash, 


The second mean the scars. 


Go back, pale-faced ambassador, 
To thy own land of slaves! 
Touch not our talismanic shore! 


Plough not our free, blue waves! 


England. 
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Praner to God for the Planters. 


BY AN EXILE; 


JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


I. 


Gop of Mercy, God of Peace and Love, par- 
don, O pardon the Planters! Their crime 
is great, but thy pity is infinite. As of yore 
thou didst cause the refreshing waters to 
spring from the rock in the desert for the 
multitudes of thy servants, so cause also to 
spring up in the desert of their souls the 
living fount of Charity. May the Angel of 
Repentance descend and sit by the pillow of 
their last hour! And between them and thy 
Judgment may there arise, at the last day, for 
them, and for their country, which they are 
dishonoring, the prayer of those who suffer 


for thy sacred Cause, for thy sacred Truth, for 
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the Emancipation of the Nations and of the 
Human Soul! 
II. 

Their crime is great—they have sinned, 
they yet sin against thee and against Human- 
ity, the Interpreter of thy Law upon the earth. 
The spirit of Evil which tempted Jesus, thy 
Son, nurtured by Genius and by Love — offer- 
ing to him at the outset of his divine career, 
the riches and the thrones of the Earth, has 
tempted them — without Genius and without 
Love —in the form of the idol, Interest. They 
have yielded: subjugated by the senses, they 


have abjured intellectual and moral life. They 


have crushed Man into the Slave; and thy 


sacred image into the Fetish of a sugar-cane. 
But thou, hast thou not received the prayer of 
thy Son, nurtured by Genius and by Love, 
for his murderers? Pardon then, pardon the 


Planters also, O Father! 
20* 
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III. 

Thou hast placed, as the symbol of the eye 
of thy Providence, one Sun in the Heavens 
for all the Earth. Thou hast interwoven in 
the harmony of one immense chord, of which 
our Music, eldest daughter of Religion, is only 
the feeble and indistinct murmuring of an 
echo, all these worlds, — finite rays of thine 
infinite Thought, —revolving around us like 
the scattered letters of a divine alphabet, all of 
which we shall one day know. Everywhere in 
this beautiful physical Universe — the drapery 
of thy Thought—thou hast caused to shine 
before their eyes a teaching of Unity. And 
they, they have closed the eyes of their souls, 


they have broken into pieces this Universe, 


beautiful and one, and, on the ruins of thy 


Unity, have raised a hostile Dualism — two 
natures, two laws, two lives. Pity, O Lord, 


pardon, O pardon the Planters ! 
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Iv. 

Thou hast in History—the progressive 
manifestation of thy Life in Time and Space 
—placed before them a second source of 
Truth; whence there is ever flowing, in 
mighty waves, the grand thought of Unity — 
the sum of thy Law. After having begotten 
the whole human race from one Adam, thou 
hast, by a providential education, from day to 
day becoming more and more visible, con- 
dueted man, collective and social man, from 
the state of slavery to that of serfdom; from 
serfdom to hired labor, and, that nothing may 
be wanting to the clearness of the progression, 
thou art now causing the Nations to shake, 
that to the world of hired labor may succeed 
that of association. Thou hast caused to float 


above these three worlds, which are the 


unage of thy triune activity, the sacred voice 
of Calvary, “ Ye are all brothers, for ye are all 
one in God.” And they, they have closed 
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their ears to that sacred voice, shut their 
eyes to the development of thy thought 
in history; they have said, “ We are not 
brothers, we are masters and slaves.’ Of 
all the leaves of the Great Book they have 
kept only that which contains the story of 
Cain and Abel — violence and right; and they 
have said unto themselves, “There are thes 
two human races, —the accursed race, and the 


9 


privdeged race, to which we belong,’ without 
perceiving that even upon their foreheads is 
the sign of thy condemnation, since it is by 
violence alone that they have crushed the 
man under the slave. Pity, O Lord! pardon, 
O pardon the Planters! 

v. 

And thou hast placed, as a third witness of 
thy truth, a cry within the heart of every man, 
a spring in every conscience, which says — 
“Lam free, free because Iam responsible, free 


because I am man—made in the image of 
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God, containing virtually within myself the 
capacities, the aspirations, the destinies of the 
whole of humanity.” And they, they have 
denied the universality of this cry: shut up in 
their egoistic self, they have said, “ It is in us 


”? 


only that it exists,” not seeing, unhappy men, 
that they could not set bounds to it, without 
eflacing it from all creation; for God has not 
created the planter, but man. They have 
sowed hatred, and prepared revolt; denied 
the God of love, and provoked the God of 
vengeance. Listen not to their blasphemy, 
O Lord; pardon, O pardon the Planters! 
VI. 

O Lord, may their understandings be open- 

ed, and their hearts moved. At night, may 


the angel of good inspirations descend to them 


in their dreams, and may they hear from him 


the cry of horror of all in humanity that 


believes and loves —the mournful cry of all 


those who endure and struggle for good in 
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Europe, and whose constancy and faith are 
shaken by their self-willed crime —the mock- 
ing cry of the princes and the kings of the 
earth, pointing out to their agitated subjects, 
the proud republicans of America—the sole 
guardians of the Helotism of heathen ages — 
the long lament of Jesus, suffering, through 
them, even to this day upon his cross. In 
the morn, when they awake, may their child- 
ren, as they present to their lips their innocent 
and curly heads, murmur, inspired by thee, 
“Father, O father, emancipate our brother, 
the black man; do not buy, do not sell any 
more the son of man for thirty pieces of 
silver; see, this black man too has a mother 


and little children like us. O that his aged 


mother may rejoice in him, proud and free! 


O that his children may smile at him in the 


morning, fresh and joyous, as we are smiling 
to-day at thee, O father.” 
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VII. 
God of merey, God of peace and love, par- 


don, O pardon the Planters! Their crime is 


great, but thy pity is infinite. Open in the 


desert of their souls the living fount of charity. 
May the Angel of Repentance descend and sit 
by the pillow of their last hour; and between 
them and thy judgment may there arise, at 
the last day, for them, and for their country, 
which they are dishonoring, the prayer of all 
who, like me, suffer for thy sacred cause, for 
thy sacred truth, for the emancipation of the 


Nations and of the Human Soul. 


London, October, 1846, 
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Extreme UUnction. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Go! leave me, Priest; my soul would be 
Alone with the consoler Death ; 
Far sadder eyes than thine will see 
This crumbling clay yield wp its breath; 
These shrivelled hands have deeper stains 
Than holy oil can cleanse away, — 
Hands that have plucked the world’s coarse 
gains 


As erst they plucked the flowers of May. 


Yes, from these talons, yellow now 
As with the taint of handled gold, 


Those meek lambs shrank not which, I trow, 


Are shepherded in spring-tide’s fold; 
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For they were spotless then and strayed 
Child-like o’er nature’s gladdened breast, 
As on a mother’s once they played 


Soft preludes of the eternal rest. 


Call, if thou canst, to those gray eyes 
Some faith from youth’s traditions wrung ; 
This fruitless husk which dustward dries 
Has been a heart once, has been young; 
On this bowed head the awful Past 
Once laid its consecrating hands; 
The future in its purpose vast, 


Paused, waiting my supreme commands. 


Blithe leaped I forth to grapple fate, 
My feet brushed through the sun-thrilled 
dew 
Of love’s fresh morning, and life’s gate, 
Flung-wide, unbarred enchanted view ; — 


Saturnian realms, whose happy bowers 


No more with grasping discord rung, 
21 
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Broad scope for all the spirit’s powers 


Of cunning hand, and pen, and tongue. 


But look, whose shadows block the door? 
Who are those two that stand aloof? 

See, on my hands this freshening gore 
Writes o’er again its crimson proof! 

My looked-for death-bed guests are met:— 
There my dead Youth doth wring its hands, 

And there with eyes that goad me yet, 


The ghost of my Ideal stands! 


God bends from out the deep and says, 

“T gave thee the great gift of life; 
Wast thou not called in many ways? 

Are not my earth and heaven at strife’ 
I gave thee of my seed to sow, 

Bringest thou me my hundred-fold?” 
Can I look up with face aglow 


And answer, “Father, here is gold?” 
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| have been innocent; God knows 
When first this wasted life began, 

Not grape with grape more kindly grows, 
Than I with every brother man ; 

Now here I gasp; what lose my kind 
When this fast-ebbing breath shall part? 

What bands of love and service bind 


This being to the world’s sad heart? 


Christ still was wandering o’er the earth 
Without a place to lay his head; 
He found free welcome at my hearth, 
He shared my cup and brake my bread ; 
Now, when I hear those steps sublime, 


That bring the other world to this, 


My snake-turned nature, sunk in slime, 


Starts sideway with defiant hiss. 


Upon the hour when I was born, 
God said, “ Another man shall be,” 
And the great Maker did not scorn 


Out of himself to fashion me ; 
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He sunned me with his ripening looks 


And heaven's rich instincts in me grew 
As effortless as woodland nooks 


Send violets up and paint them blue. 


Yes, I who now, with angry tears, 
Am exiled back to brutish clod, 
Have borne unquenched for four-score years 
A spark of the eternal God; 
And to what end? How yield I back 
The trust for such high uses given? 
Heaven's light hath but revealed a track 


Whereby to crawl away from Heaven. 


Men think it is an awful sight 
To see a soul just set adrift 
On that drear voyage from whose night 
The ominous shadows never lift; 
But ‘tis more awful to behold 
A helpless infant newly born, 
Whose little hands unconscious hold 


The keys of darkness and of morn. 
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Mine held them once; I flung away 
Those keys that might have open set 
The golden sluices of the day, 
But clutch the keys of darkness yet ;— 
I hear the reapers singing go 
Into God’s harvest; I, that might 
With them have chosen, here below 


Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 


O, glorious Youth that once wast mine, 
O, high Ideal, all in vain 


Ye enter at this ruined shrine 


Whence worship ne’er shall rise again ; 


The bat and owl inhabit here, 
The snake nests in the altar-stone, 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 


The image of the God is gone. 


Elmwood, Cambridge, U. 8. 
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The Childless Mother. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 


ArreER practising my profession fora year 
or two in Virginia, amid the familiar scenes 
of my boyhood’s mountain-circled home, I re- 
moved to Williamsport, a quiet little village on 
the Maryland side of the romantic Potomac. 
During my residence in the latter place, an 
incident occurred, the relation of which will, 


perhaps, serve a useful purpose, while furnish- 


ing as I have been requested to do, “a page 


for the Liberty Bell.” - 


At the dawn of a day in early spring, I was 
startled from slumbers rendered perhaps un- 
usually profound by the labors of the previous 
day. The cause was a scream, which violent- 


ly cleft the cold clear air with its piercing 
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agony. I instantly sprang to my feet, only to 
have my ears saluted by shrieks still more 
startling. So loud had the voice now become, 
that it seemed to startle from the bosom of the 
quiet river echoes such as had perhaps never 
been heard since the days when its glassy 
tide used to reflect the war-whoop of the 
Indian and the scream of the panther. 

The voice could readily be distinguished as 
that of a female, though coarse and harsh in 
its tones. It soon ceased, however, as if 
stifled by the very intensity of the agony it 
had’ expressed. On subsequent inquiry of a 


servant, I obtained the following solution of 


the soul-troubling mystery. 


In a hut, a square or two distant, had lived, 
for some time, a colored woman, the mother 
of two children, whose wants she had supplied 
with the labor of her own hands. She had 
regarded herself as a “free woman” — free 


as the air of the surrounding hills —and she 
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was so regarded by ali who knew her. But 
she had no “ free papers,’ having omitted to 
secure them, it was said, through over-confi- 
dence in the source from which she had 
received a verbal pledge of freedom. A fatal 
omission, too frequently made by the virtually 
freed. 

Little did that sable woman dream, amid 
the quiet darkness which enwrapt her toil- 
worn frame in unconsciousness, fhat a stil! 
harder lot — O, how hard a one — was so near 
in its awaiting. She was aroused at earliest 
dawn, by a rap at her humble door. She 
responded to the signal, and bade the visit- 


ants enter. They did so; but for what pur- 


pose, suppose you, reader? To talk of work 


to be done by those who are glad to “ask 
leave to toil,” or utter other words of cheer? 
No—alas! No—far different the errand on 
which they came. One of them claimed her 


as his “chattel,” and ordered her to be seized 
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as his “slave.” It was done, and she was 





conveyed, with her oldest child, to the county 





jail, some six miles distant, there to await the 





“highest bidder” for the blood and bones of 





his fellow men! 





“Was it the fact of being sold to Georgia, 





that caused those unearthly shrieks,” you ask? 


“Ts that not a common thing in Maryland?” 





It is far too common, I answer with shame ; 





but it was not that which caused such intense 





agony. The cause was far worse even than 





this. I will tell. 






Nestling warmly in the mother’s bosom, 
through that sadly terminated night, had lain 
a babe, but a few weeks old —a babe which, 
colored though it was, and doomed to become 
as deep-hued as its sable mother, was her 
baby still, with all the tender and helpless 
ways of a baby —and that mother loved it as 


fondly as the fairest-skinned mother of this 
But it was deemed 








land could love her own. 
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an wcumbrance to its mother, in the slave- 
mart. So they tore it rudely from her bosom! 
It was t#at which had caused the shriek of 
agonized affection, — the speechless utterance 
of a mother’s bereaved and tortured soul! 
Yes, they tore that tender child from its 
mother, and she became the immate of a 
gloomy prison ! 

“For what cause?” you ask. “ Had the 
woman committed any crime?” 

Not the least possible crime was she guilty 
of, except it really be a crime to wear a black 
skin. But she was a slave,—at least she 
was claimed as such. Besides, you see they 
only transferred her from one prison to anoth- 
er—for what is slavery but imprisonment? 
In fact, it is generally imprisonment of the 
worst kind — twmprisonment for life. 


“ What became of her babe?” some anx- 


ious mother impatiently asks. 


I cannot answer further than that it was 
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left with a colored woman, who promised its 
mother to take care of it. This, it is probable, 
she was allowed to do, until it was old enough 
for the “ Southern market.” 

Mothers of the land—ye who have borne 
children, and felt the feeble pulsations of 
their little hearts responding to your own — 
know you not how to commiserate that cruel- 
ly bereft mother? Itrust that you do. Then 
plead, and work for the cause of the slave! 
Strengthen the hands of your husbands, 
and fathers, and brothers, amid their stern 
conflict with the giant Wrong— amid their 
self-denials and their sufferings —in the face 
of private malice and public scorn! Woman 


can do much, if faithful to her mission— 


so much that, with the cooperation of the 


wives, and mothers, and daughters of our 


guilty land, the “ Liberty Bell” would soon 


cease to send forth such heart-rending tones 


as the shrieks of the Childless Mother. 


Baltimore, U. 8. 
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The Last Words of Marie Roland. 


Wuen the noble wife of Roland, 
To the scaffold was brought forth, 
In her prime of life and beauty, 
Crowned with dignity and worth; 
Calmly stepped she from her prison, 
In her robes of death arrayed; 
With her raven tresses floating 


All around her stately head. 


Not a plaint or murmur making, 


With undimmed and tearless eyes, 

To her doom of terror walked she 

Like a queenly sacrifice. 

Through the blood-stained streets of Paris, 
Silently, she took her way; 

All her life of strength and courage 
Swelled within her breast that day. 





WORDS OF MARIE ROLAND. 


As she passed the recent altar 
Raised to sacred Liberty, 
She made mournful invocation 


To the goddess of the free. 


“O! thou dear one, fondly sought for, 
Fiercely toiled for by our race; 
Knoweth man thy fitting worship? 

Is this earth thy dwelling place? 

For thy radiant brow is clouded 

By the errors of the time; 

In the holy name of freedom, 


Men commit the blackest crime! 


In a land where lavish nature 


Strews her treasures far and wide, 


Where the people scout at monarchs, 


And their freedom is their pride; 
Where those very freemen fetter 
Forms as human as their own, 

And the haughty Southron’s scourging 


Wakes the wretched Negro’s groan. 


99 
= 
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Surely, Liberty is blighted 
By the errors of the time ; 


In the holy name of freedom 


Men commit the blackest crime” Jues. 





A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


A Crue Cale of the South. 


BY JANE ELIZABETH JONES. 


In the mansion of a Southern slave-holder, 
on a luxurious couch reclined a youth of some 
twelve or fourteen years of age. The gorge- 
ous curtain excluded the softened light of a 
September sun, and somewhat deepened the 
shade of thoughtfulness that rested upon the 
intelligent face of that young boy. Ilis 
thoughts dwelt not upon the circumstances 
of his present life—in the remembrance of 
other days he forgot the splendor of his 
uncle’s mansion, the boundless wealth by 
which he was surrounded, and the multitude 
of slaves who stood prepared to do his bid- 
ding. The recollections of his childhood came 


thronging up before him—he stood again in 
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the presence of his venerable grandfather 


when the hour of death drew nigh —he felt 


the pressure of the trembling hand, and listen- 


ed to the failing voice of that good old man, 
as in the simple accents of undying love he 
said, “ Henry, grandfather hopes thee will be 
a good boy, and always try to do right.” 
Precious to the youth was this remembrance, 
and the after knowledge of the sacrifices 
made by that relative whose obedience to the 
“inward light,” had led him to give freedom 
to nearly four hundred bondmen whom he 
had claimed as his, impressed this language 
upon the soul of the child so that it might 
never be eflaced. He remembered, too, the 
weekly gatherings he used to attend in the 
little Quaker meetinghouse, where his grand- 
mother bore her testimony against slavery, 
and urged upon all the necessity of following 
the example of Him who came to preach 


deliverance to the captive. And as memory 
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rolled back yet farther the tide of time, he 
remembered that his deceased father, too, had 
sacrificed his Southern feelings and Southern 
property, and exchanged the character of 
slave-holder for'that of abolitionist. 

A piteous shriek aroused him from his 
reverie. He sprang to his feet and drawing 
aside the curtain that he might obtain a better 
view, beheld a sight that deeply moved his 
soul. One of the female hands on the plan- 
tation, had, from sheer inability, lagged behind 
in her allotted labor, and the whip of the 
brutal overseer was urging her on to her task. 
The countenance of the young Southerner 
flushed with indignation, for he had long felt 
slavery to be a curse. The blandishments of 
slave-holding relatives, and the promise of a 


slave inheritance had not been able to efface 


the teachings of his earlier life. “O! how 


long,” said he, “shall these poor creatures 


suffer? How long shall bodies be chained 
29% 
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and lacerated, and souls degraded? Shall the 
power of the oppressor never be broken? 
Slavery thou art accursed, and by the memory 
of my venerated grandfather, and by the love 
I bare my parents, boy as I am, I will do 
what I can to destroy it.” 

The lad had always been a favorite with 
the slaves, for young “ Massa Henry” had 
ever a pleasant look and a kind word for 
them. From this time, he interested himself 
more in their affairs, and entirely gained their 
confidence. Of the one hundred and seventy 
on the estate, many did not hesitate to express 
to him their deep abhorrence of slavery, and 
their intense desire for liberty. On one occa- 
sion five strong and stalwart men made known 
to him their determination to seek a land of 
freedom, in case he thought it could be done 


without recapture. He gave assurance that 


he would aid them, and though the attempt 


would be hazardous to both them and him, 
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yet he advised them, by all means, to try it. 
He promised to write passes, and when a 
suitable opportunity presented, to give them 
all necessary instruction. A fitting time soon 
arrived. His uncle and aunt had gone on a 
visit from which he had been excused on the 
plea of sickness. He had travelled extensive- 
ly through the Southern States, and was 
possessed of much valuable knowledge which 
he could apply for the fugitive’s benefit. As 
a pass would not serve fur more than twenty- 
five or thirty miles, he wrote five for each, 
deeming that number sufficient to take them 
to a free state, After the labors of the day 
were ended, he repaired to the negro quarters. 
Here a difficulty met him. None of the 
slaves could read, and how were they to 
distinguish one pass from another? If the 
wrong one was shown, it would bring all 
parties concerned into difficulty and great 


danger. This was soon arranged, however. 
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Henry thought that with a little drilling, there 
would be no danger of mistakes. “Now 
boys,” said he, “be sure and remember that 
the pass you have in your hand will carry you 
to A——, then destroy it, and show the one I 
have pinned on the inside of the night breast 
of your round-about, which will take you to 
B——. Then use that in the right leg of your 
trousers, then the one in the left leg, and 
lastly this on the left side of your round-about, 
which will answer until you get into a free 
state.” Having made them fully understand 
his instruction, he held out his hand and said, 
“good bye boys, and God bless you.” In 
reply, one of the slaves cast a piteous glance 
upon him and said, “Massa Henry, are you 
gwine to send us away without shoes?” This 
caused the expedition to be deferred until the 


next night —he retaining the passes for safe 


keeping. The following day his uncle and 


aunt returned—were rejoiced to find their 
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nephew so much better, and gladly assented 
to his request to have the coachman drive 
him over to P. , as he thought a little ride 
would do him good. When they reached the 
town, he sent the servant some distance on 
an errand, and during his absence purchased 
five pairs of shoes—on which he expended 
nearly all his pocket-money —and concealed 
them in the carriage-box. 

When night came there were anxious 
hearts in the negro quarters. The five slaves 
assembled in the appointed place. The light 
of the fire before which their hoe-cake was 
baking, was scarcely reflected by the dark 
and gigantic forms that assembled around it. 
Hardly a word was spoken —their hatred of 
slavery had arisen to its highest pitch — their 
intense love of freedom, and the danger con- 


sequent upon an attempt to win it was too 


big for utterance. Perhaps, too, they had 


some misgivings of the faith or courage of the 
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lad who had promised to befriend them. How 
could they be otherwise than anxious? Five 
strong and able-bodied men, worth perchance 
as many thousand dollars, had risked their 
chance for liberty and for happiness upon the 
determination and humanity of one upon whom 
the suns of thirteen summers- had scarcely 
shone; and who had been brought up in all 
the indulgence of a slave-holder’s son and a 
slave-holder’s heir. Might he not falter in his 
purpose ? Might he not even betray them? Or 
at least might not weariness overcome him so 
that he would sleep long past the hour when 
their eyes should be fixed on the North star, 
and their feet pressing forward? Should they 
be detected, they would probably be sold to the 
far South, there to be consumed under the lin- 
gering torments of oppression far worse even 
than that which they were then enduring. 


But Henry failed them not—he was scarce- 


ly less anxious than they. He retired to bed, 
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but not to sleep. His mind was dwelling up- 
on the sufferings and degradation of the bond- 
men, and with the thought of their wretched 
condition came the cheering recollection of all 
that his father and grandfather had done for 
their redemption; and in the silence of his 
own heart he again heard repeated, “ Henry, 
grandfather hopes thee will be a good boy, 
and always try to do right.” The youth had 
been placed amid sore temptation, but the im- 
pression made upon him by the teachings of 
those he loved, was as deep and fresh upon 
his heart as when he listened to their counsel ; 
and he came forth from the furnace of trial, 
purified by its fires, and his young spirit glow- 
ing with intense desire to give freedom to the 
captive. As soon as all was still he left his 


chamber, glided stealthily down stairs, enter- 


ed the carriage-house, obtained the shoes and 


hastened to the negro hut, where he was joy- 


fully but silently welcomed by the half doubt- 
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ful, half expectant slaves. He gave them their 


shoes and their passes — drilled them in the 
use of the latter — bestowed on the company 
his last dollar, and then bade them farewell 
forever. Although their eagerness to go was 
very great, and they had already indulged in 
visions of freedom and happiness far away, 
yet that “farewell forever,” recalled their 
wandering minds, and the thought of leaving 
him, their generous hearted benefactor, caused 
them to linger on the threshold of their miser- 
able cabin, and the deep affection of the negro 
heart made the strong men weep as children. 
Henry gained his chamber unperceived, and 
not many weeks after received a newspaper 
which he had enveloped and directed them to 
send to hin when they should be in safety. 
This was the commencement of a life of 
active labor in behalf of the bondman; and 
before young Henry had reached the thresh- 


old of manhood, scores of fugitives blessed his 
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name, as they cast into the rushing waters of 
Niagara the last fetter that bound them to de- 
gradation and slavery; and even now on the 
free soil of Canada many an eye kindles with 
animation, and many a heart beats more 
quickly in its dusky bosom, at mention of the 
name of “ Massa Henry.” 

At his uncle’s decease he became the in- 
heritor of all his slaves; but the possession of 
such a property, with all the luxury and splen- 
dor it could bring, had less charm for him than 
the teachings of his youth. The syren voice 
of the tempter fell unheeded upon his ear, and 
his sympathy for the down-trodden of his race 
remained as warm and as true as when he 
first pointed the bondman to the North star, 
and aided him in his flight from slavery. That 
he might remain a friend of the poor and the 
oppressed — that he might cherish, undimmed, 


the sweet remembrance of his childhood — 


that he might retain a conscience void of 
23 
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offence toward God and man, he provided for 


the freedom of his slave inheritance, choosing 


rather to become a penniless abolitionist than 
a wealthy slave-holder. 

Though the name of Henry is but little 
known to the world, and but few of the abo- 
litionists, even, have become acquainted with 
it, yet his life has been none the less useful, 
nor his kindness to the slave less grateful. 
Should this little sketch appear improbable to 
any of the readers of the Liberty Bell, I can 
assure them that these incidents, with many 
others of thrilling interest, I received from his 


own lips. 


Salem, Ohio, U. 8. 








Poem, 


ON SEEING BIARD'S PICTURE OF A SLAVE MART. 


BY SARAH SANFORD. 


ARGUMENT. 


The Spirits of Ancient Sages, being made acquainted with the 
revelation which has, since their time, been granted to this world, 
repine at not being allowed to view or partake in its benefits, 
Their presumption is rebuked by the sight of a Slave Mart; by 
which they become aware how disgraceful is the discrepancy be 
‘ween the advantages which earth has received and its improve- 
nent of them ; and how little it is yet fitted to afford happiness to 
purified spirits, 


Veer is that region’s sweet serenity, 

Where the blest dead first waken from their sleeping ; 
There angel-ministers, their vigils keeping, 

Earth's children train for Heaven’s high mystery ; 


Soft twilight reigns there, such as earth ne'er saw, 


Of blended Life and Death, Time and Eternity. 


There those, the untaught wise, who kept the law 


Graved in their hearts, long saw their wisest lying, 


Still heavy with the languors of his dying; 
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While over him, with love absorbed in awe, 
Rapt Plato hung, to see the vapors white 


Of the death-breathing hemlock lazily withdraw, — 


Leaving his rugged brow like some stern height 
Lifeless and grey beneath the dawn’s cold breaking, 
Until the soft flush of the soul’s awaking 

Stole o’er it; —from his lips, not smiling quite, 
But parted for a smile, death’s damps retire ; — 


His misty eyeballs slowly kindle into sight. 


There was the mighty Clazomenian sire, 

The Sole Great Mind still, as on earth, discerning ; 
And there that Eastern Star,* so purely burning, 
Though he in earthly worshipped heavenly fire, 
And in the day’s great orb, that unknown light, 


For whom the twilight earth panted in vague desire. 


To such as these, angels, with proud delight 


By slow degrees the mighty page unrolling, 


Taught the great Law the universe controlling ; 


*According to Herder (Persepolitan Letters) Zoroaster (whose 
name signified Golden Star) taught the worship of the Supreme 
Being under the name of Om, a particle expressing strong desire. 
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And last, as stronger grew the dazzled sight, 
They showed those sons of earth, how daylight’s flood 


Had visited the world which they had left in night 


How He, who victor by the grave had stood, 
Lay meekly down within the narrow dwelling, 
Death's terrors with his solemn presence quelling ; 
And how he, by his tears, his sweat, his blood, 
For every tribe and nation freely shed, 


Had sealed the mighty bond of love and brotherhood. 


‘‘And in their spring-tide green, we may not tread 

The fields we loved so well when foul and blighted, 

And labored for, with toil so ill-requited ? 

But why before thy face thy broad wings spread, 

Thou seraph, who that world’s bright course dost 
guide ! — 


If men are brothers now, and death no longer dread ? 


Downcast the angel stood; when he replied, — 

His organ-voice was hoarse with smothered weeping ; 
‘‘How many years, my watch in patience keeping 
Upon that single atom in the wide 


Blue infinite, with fear and hope I’ve striven 


For that bright, erring orb, my sorrow and my pride ! 
23* 
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“Slowly, oh slowly, has the blest seed thriven ; 
How have I looked, after each woful falling, 

For the sweet signs of penitent recalling, 

And borne to heaven the prayer to be forgiven! 
But many a blight-spot festers at the core ; 

Even now, my heart with more than mortal anguish 


riven. 


“My sight grew dim, and I could look no more. 
There is no paradise of calm reposing ; 

But evil still with steadfast strength opposing, 
The good must toil and struggle as of yore.”’ 
But still the murmur ceased not; “ Let us gaze, 


But for one hour upon it! We implore, — 


‘“‘By our true struggles in those evil days ;— 
By the mysterious agonies of dying ; — 

By all the ills we bore in patience, buying 

So dear our heritage! And in the blaze 

Of such pure light, what darkness can remain?” 


“—"'T was mercy drew the veil ye fondly ask to raise ; 


‘But since I see you tempted to arraign 


The Providence oft kindest in withholding, 


Come, and repent, that guilty scene beholding.”’ 
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— Then sighs of hope and fear, of joy and pain, 
Met them, like hot breath from a furnace cast, 


As the Dead came to look upon the earth again. 


But all pure passions even death outlast; 

The thick air panted with the troubled yearning, 
The nameless extacy of home-returning ; 

As white-winged swans, when winter's depth is past, 
The genial South forsake, exultingly 


To rustle once again on the chill Northern blast. 


Meanwhile, upon the heaving of the sea, 

(With sails now faintly in the faint breeze flapping, 
Now with loose fold the steady masts enwrapping, ) 
The anchored vessel vibrates languidly ; 

Hot comes the breath from Afric’s burning sand. 


As for her destined freight she waiteth patiently. 


And with as calm a patience, on the strand 
Tarry her masters yet, their traffic ending. 

Appeased is now the tumult of contending ; 
And they are gathered all, a quiet band, 


The sellers, and the buyers, and the bought ; 


Accomplished is the scheme with such deep wisdom 


planned. 
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The doubtful, bloody battle has been fought, 

But not by them, the fair-skinned Christian strangers ; 
They stirred the strife, but wisely shunned its dangers; 
And now the booty to their feet is brought; 

To give some gold, some trinkets, is their part; 
And then the prey is theirs, for which these shores 


they sought. 


So many limbs, to labor and to smart; 

So many sinews, strung for long-enduring, 

And bealthful organs, length of life ensuring ; — 

So many pulses of the human heart ;— 

So many brains, whose thoughts shall ne’er unfold ; — 


Such is the merchandise of that renowned mart. 


Ay, scan your victim; leave no bone untold, 
No muscle, ere your barter be completed ; 

Yet hath your subtlety itself defeated ; 

The sou! lies crushed within its hollow mould. 
Ye think, perchance to buy a man; but learn, 


‘Tis but a clay-machine, though rarely wrought, ye 
hold. 


But scarce perhaps as yet; he still can spurn 


Insult, half-understood; still, still rebelleth 
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Th’ instinctive manhood in his breast that swelleth, 
Which shall wane from him, never to return. 
And thou, poor victim! dost thou writhe to feel 


Into thy living flesh the branding-iron burn? 


Thou must endure, when time this wound shall heal, 
Within thy soul the cankered fetters crushing, 

Till thy dark cheek forget the sense of blushing, 
Thy woman's pulses quick to woe or weal, 

Calmed by despair, beat sullenly and slow, 


Unmoved by hope, or love, or pity'’s soft appeal. 


But envy her, yon mother, bent in woe 

O’er her slain child; how blest is her complaining ; 
When others moan beneath the whip-stroke’s paining, 
She ‘ll feel no smart, for joy that he lies low; 

That his soft limbs and childish spirits gay, 


Can meet no word unkind, no driver's scoring blow. 


And now, ye Christian strangers, go your way; 
Go, fitting traces of your presence leaving, 

Ye, in the covenant of love believing ; 

Those whom their savage nature taught to slay, 


You, proud instructers of humanity, 


Have taught the subtler arts, to ensnare and to betray. 
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The vessel sailed: —but then a thrilling cry 
Rang startlingly beneath the cloudless heaven, 
In apguish not to mortal bosoms given ; 

So moans the forest in its agony, 

When struggling wildly from its night-mare sleep 


Beneath the ghastly hush of tempest-laden sky. 


Back to their rest those woe-struck wanderers sweep ; 
But a deep voice o’ertook them: “Earth will purge 
The foul stain from her! From the gloomy vision 
Turn your pure gaze, until in deep contrition 


We expiate the past! The good will urge 


Their prayers and labors, till earth’s utmost verge 


With Love and Truth be girt, as with the booming 


>’ 
sureve 
surge. 


Bristol, England, 
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Che Destiny of the Nation. 


BY PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Tuts nation is hastening to its baptism. It 
is a baptism of blood. It were downright 
Atheism not to believe it. It was prophecy, 
dictated by inspiration, when the sage of Mon- 
ticello, beholding the tears of the oppressed, 
exclaimed, “ I tremble for my country, when I 
remember that God ts just.” 

No matter, though the warning were not 
thundered from Mount Sinai, nor threatened 
in stern decree, by Hebrew prophet commis- 
sioned of God. It was founded on the high- 
est, holiest philosophy. It was based on na- 
ture’s irrevocable statutes—on the never- 
changing law, that links events to their causes, 


throughout the universe. 
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By a moral evaporation has our guilt been 
ascending, until the dark cloud hangs suspend- 


ed in the heavens, all charged with thunder; 


too soon to hurl the bolts of all nature’s right- 


eous indignation down upon us. Sorry phi- 
losopher is he who thinks to stay the desola- 
tion. Nature must be false to herself, must 
repeal her eternal mandates, or the dread pre- 
diction shall be fulfilled. 

There is a moral, as well as physical gravi- 
tation; and the laws of both are beyond all 
revocation. Call it what men may, the ven- 
geance of Jehovah, or the action of natural 
causes and eflects, the result is the same. 

Who needs one to come from heaven, 
to assure him that “ the wages of sin is 
death?” The solemn declaration is written, 
not on Judean parchment alone, by pen of in- 
Spiration, but on nature’s broad face, from sys- 
tem to system, all over the dominion of God. 


There is no longer hope. The church ought 
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to have averfed the doom. She might have 
done it. But instead, she has invited it, with 
most unholy zeal. No depravity has been too 
desperate for her to sanction. Slavery has 
been her delight, war her pride. Sacred to 
her alike has been the blood of Bunker and of 


Calvary. Washington she worships. Bona- 


parte she almost deifies —a warrior in heaven, 


whetting his sabre on the stones of the New 
Jerusalem, bathing it in the blood of the king’s 
enemies, and then returning, to be crowned 
with laurels in some celestial Tuilleries, or 
palace of St. Cloud —all because he once de- 
clared, ( possibly, knowing what he said,) “ the 
death of Christ is the death of God.” 

There is no salvation in such a church. She 
is the millstone on the nation’s neck, to make 


more dread and certain the nation’s calamity. 


Milford, New Hampshire. 
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A Twilight Vision. 


BY MARIA LOWELL. 


Wuen the stealthy twilight’s coming is shadowing the 
room, 

And the cheerful fire leaps upward, the brighter for 
the gloom, 

And a sense of all the blessings that God has made 
our own, 


Seems clearer to the spirit than when the daylight shone; 


Then, in that holy season of thankfulness and prayer, 

The solemn angel-monitors God stations everywhere, 

Draw back the folded curtains whereon our day- 
dreams glow, 

And show behind, the miseries that other hearts must 


know. 


And so, last evening, siting with dear household 
voices round, 
Making their pleasant music, there came a deeper 


sound, 
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\ voice that called my spirit from the fireside, far 
away 
To where a woman and a slave upon her death-bed 


lay. 


~ 


Before her eyes already had passed a dread eclipse, 

\ud her hand groped round for water to wet her 
fevered lips, 

“They have not left me even one,’’ in anguished 
tones she said, 

“Ofall the children I have borne, to hold my dying 


head. 


‘My children always cheered me, they were so good 


and kind, 


jut sometimes when I looked at them, a thought 


would cross my mind 


That used to make the sunshine of summer days feel 


cold, — 


The thought the dreadful day would come when they 


should all be sold. 


‘“ But I tried hard to forget it and to think it could 


not be, 


For I was everything to them and they were all to me, 
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And it seemed well-nigh impossible that any human 
heart 


Was cold enough and harsh enough to tear us all apart. 


“So they grew up and worked with me under the 
bright sunshine 

Until I dared to look at them and think of them as 
mine. 

It was not Jong that on my heart this sense of comfort 
lay, 


For very soon they came to take my eldest boy away. 


“They rang their silver, coin by coin, under my very 
eyes, 

It sounded louder in their ears than could a mother’s 
cries : 

Then I gathered all my children, save the lost one, in 
despair, 

Asa hen folds in her chickens when a hawk is in 


the air. 


“They came again, and then again, again, and then 


again, 
They bore one off from me each time, those iron- 


hearted men, 
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Till, of the six my God had given, they left to me but 
one, 

And then they bade me bow my head and say, “ His 
will be done!” 

‘They left my youngest, and for her I toiled with 
double strength 

When master’s working-hours were through, that I 
might earn at length 

Enough to buy her freedom back, when the sure day 
should come 

And bring those men to take from me what made my 


hut a home. 


‘Ten years of toil had passed away (she was but six 


years old 

When tightly folded in my arms she saw her sister 
sold; ) 

And now she was a woman grown, so active and so 
gy; 

That light of heart as any bird, she sang the livelong 


day. 
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“Ten years of toil had quickly passed and added to 
our store, 
So that each day the certainty of freedom grew still 


more ; 


The price was high, too, I had set, fer 1’d a mother’s 


pride, — 


And yet the beauty of my child, I only wished to hide. 


“ They came at last, we felt prepared, nay, I felt even 
glad, 

That I could hold within my hand the only claim 
I had 

To call her daughter, seeing that which, at her hour 
of birth, 

God gave in heaven, was valueless as dust upon the 


earth. 


“They came, and we with trembling hands counted 
the money out, — 

But master hardly looked at it, and said, turning about, 

‘Ten times the money that lies there, was paid for 
her to-night, 

And she must go!’ Then everything grew black 
before my sight. 
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“And she was gone, and from that time I only wished 
for death ; 
Now it has come, how willingly I breathe my latest 
breath ! 
Sut thou hast told me in my heart not long, O Lord, 
not long 
Shall the race be to the swift and the battle to the 


strong.” 


{ saw no more, my saddened soul returned to whence 
it came. 

Less brightly then before my eyes leapt up the cheer- 
ful flame ; 

And louder than those voices dear I heard the question 


sound, — 


“Do ye remember those in bonds as ye with them 


9 


were bound ? 


Elmwood, Cambridge, U. 3. 
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A Pocket-Piece. 


BY DAVID LEE CHILD. 


Sir Walter Scott in a speech, which he 
made at Roxburgh in opposition to Parliamen- 
tary Reform, remarked that it would be con- 
ceding what the people had lived contentedly 
without. They had not felt the absence of 
representatives of their own choosing as a 
privation, and it was the part of wisdom not 
to put such things in their heads. The meas- 
ure, if it succeeded, would lead to new de- 
mands and open a door to innovations of 
which none could caleulate the extent or 
foresee the consequences. This was the 
essence of Sir Walters argument, which 
having concluded, he retired, saying, Mor- 
turus vos saluto—“about to die, I bid you 


farewell!” 
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It is not surprising that one who had spent 
his Jife in an enthusiastic rubbing of rust from 
the Feudal System, should have cherished 
such thoughts; yet they are mean and covi- 
nous thoughts, making government a mere 
argumentum ad ignorantiam. 

Ionce employed a Spanish servant, a bright 
young man, but he did not know how to read 
and write. He informed me that his mother 
sent him, when a child, to a sapatero [a 
cobler | in Madrid, to learn his letters, but as 
soon as her priest found it out he took her to 
task for it, telling her that to send her boy to 
learn letters would make him a republican, an 
infidel and a negro. These are epithets be- 
stowed in the modern revolutions of Spain 
and Portugal by the Absolutists upon the 


Constitutionalists or Liberals. The priests 


were powerful auxiliaries of the Absolutists, 


and sought to turn against their opponents 


the traditionary hatred, still cherished by the 


a 


Eee - 
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people against their old African invaders, the 
Moors. His pious and affectionate mother 
was alarmed for the safety both of her son’s 
soul and herown. She straightway took him 
from the sapatero, and so, said Joaquin, “I 
grew up a poor dolt.” 

An eminent Colonial Governor of Virginia 
thanked God that there were no such mis- 
chievous things as free schools and printing 
presses within his favored jurisdiction. The 
same felicity is still enjoyed to a very satis- 


factory extent by that colony as a member of 


this “ most enlightened and virtuous republic,” 


but with the superadded blessing of severe 
legal penalties to ensure its continuance. To 
nearly half of her people the alphabet is “an 
unlawful assembly.” Thus does despotism 
everywhere pronounce its own doom, confess- 
ing that its trust is, not in truth but in the 
concealment of truth. 


The ignorance of their slaves is not how- 
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ever the only or the principal reliance of the 
bold usurpers, whose oppressive and wicked 
rule has made this Union a blighting and a 
consuming curse. They rely much more 
upon the ignorance of the masses in the free 
states. I propose to illustrate this in a single 
particular, for to do it in all would require a 
huge volume. “The Liberty Bell” could not 
ring all the changes in a year, if it rung 
nothing else. I refer to the subject of taxa- 
tion. Low as the spirit of the North has sunk, 
nothing I am persuaded but profound igno- 
rance could have made them submit quietly 
to the gross and continual outrage that is 
done, and has been done, time out of mind, to 
their pockets. 

The first basis of taxation agreed upon by 
the Old Congress, and the only one practised 
upon, under its authority, was “the value of 


all land within each state, granted or surveyed 


for any person, as such land and the buildings 
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and improvements thereon shall be estimated.” 
Now such land in the slave states was worth 
only from half to a quarter as much as like 
land in the free states, or states, if not abso- 
lutely free, holding but few slaves. As to 
buildings, the inequality was still greater; for 
every farm, especially in a northern climate, 
must have substantial and expensive build- 
ings, whereas one set of buildings and most 
of those rude and slight, serve for the largest 
Southern plantation. There the cattle in 
most places graze all the year round. They 
have few barns of any value. The quantity 
of hay is one-fifteenth of that made in the free 
states. The size of a Southern plantation is 
equal to that of five to twenty Northern farms. 
The slave-huts, with rare exceptions, are of 
no value. They are built in the night, after 
task, or on Sundays, and are composed of logs 


and poles, which the slaves carry on their 


backs from the woods, stuffing the interstices 
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with clay. They are ten or twelve feet 
square, forming a single apartment, without 
chimney and without windows. The poorest 
Northern laborer with a family, rarely occupies 
a house worth less than two hundred dollars, 
and usually has a cowand a barn. In respect 
to improvements on land, it may be truly 
said that they are not known in the slave 
states. Their own writers agree, and the face 
of the country attests, that their agriculture is 
one uniform process of exhaustion and land- 
killing. 


What justice was there then in such a rule 


of taxataion? An hospital of lunatics could 


not have hit upon one more absurd, nor 
knavish ingenuity upon one more iniquitous. 
In all slave countries the value of the slaves 
is just about so much subtracted from the 
value of the land, and its appropriate appur- 
tenances and improvements. 


By this cunning and stupid arrangement, 
25 
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property in human flesh obtained under the 


Articles of Confederation (like the property 
of the nobility and clergy in France, until the 


Revolution, ) a complete and permanent ex- 
emption from taxation; and a corresponding 


excess of burden was cast upon free labor. 
The Articles of Confederation, though intend- 
ed to be perpetual, ceased with the adoption 
of the present Constitution, but they left a 
precedent to the South, and to the North a 
habit of cowering to impudence and arrogance. 

By the present Constitution it was intended 
that the labor of a slave should furnish to the 
Government three-fifths as much revenue as 
that ofa freeman. It never has paid one-fifth, 
nor one-fiftieth as much. 

With trifling exceptions the revenue has 
been raised by duties on imported goods, the 
duties becoming a part of the price paid for 
them by the consumer. It is a tax on con- 
sumption. Let us see how it has been 


managed. 
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All stuffs for slave-clothing, and all raw 
materials for negro-cloths, down to the dye- 
stuif, have always been admitted either free 
or at duties five to ten times less than 
articles of the same kind used by laborers in 
the free states. Even if the duties were 
impartially laid, the advantage would be 
immensely on the side of slave-holders, by 
reason of the superior quality and cost of the 
clothing of free laborers, and the great excess 
in the quantity required by a Northern cli- 
mate. Slave children on the plantations go 
stark naked until they are ten or twelve years 
old, and the adults do the same, the greater 

se of the year, with the exception of some 
rages and shreds fastened above their hips. 
It is a notorious fact that plantation slaves of 


all ages and conditions, but more especially 


the aged and infirm, suffer cruelly, both night 


and day, in cold weather, for want of clothing 
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and bedding. The latter consists of a single 
blanket of the flimsiest fabric. 

The food of plantation slaves, being a peck 
of corn per week, with a small allowance of 
meat at Christmas, is never imported and of 
course is never taxed. They are allowed no 
tea, no sugar, no coffee, no spices, no molasses, 
no crockery, glass, cabinet or hard ware, ex- 
cept an iron pot. Their doors, if they have 
them, are hung on wooden hinges and fasten 
with a wooden latch. They sit on blocks or 
rude benches of their own make. They lie 
on the ground or on boards. Some eat with 
wooden spoons of their own fashioning; but 
generally for knives, forks, shovel and tongs, 
they use their fingers. All those necessaries, 
comforts and conveniences, which a slave has 
not, a Northern laborer, whatever his color, 


has, and is taxed for them. The only article 


of slave consumption which is impartially 
taxed, is sa/t, and to those who understand 
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the wily and deceitful character of slave le- 
gislation (and that includes about all the legis- 
lation of the Federal Government,) this will 
account for the persevering and violent strug- 
gle of the slave-mongers to have that tax 
abolished im behalf of the poor ! 

These exemptions of slave-holders from 
their due share of the burdens of the Union — 
of its armies, navies and diplomacies, all direct- 
ed by slave-holders, and always employed in 
the peculiar service of slavery, are a fraud upon 
the free states. They show that slave-holders 
care as little for the distinction of mewm and 
tuum it: regard to whites as they do in regard 
to blacks. Like the open and more honorable 
robberies of feudal chiefs in the middle ages, 


they are submitted to through ignorance and 


imbecility. They constitute a bounty of 


yearly millions upon slave-holding and slave- 
breeding. 


Under such a system of taxation, the free 
25* 
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states during this and the next generation, 
will pay the debt of some five hundred mil- 
lions, which our masters are now incurring to 


massacre peaceful and inoffensive Mexicans, 


for the purpose of extending and eternizing 


slavery and the slave-trade in regions where 
both had been abolished. 


Does Heaven see, and yet its thunders 


sleep ? 


Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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Edward S. Abd. 


BY MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 


Tue one thing needful in the prosecution 
of the anti-slavery enterprise is, that its advo- 
cates should cherish in themselves that dis- 
criminating moral sense, that high idea of 
duty, that uncompromising integrity, and that 
active fidelity to principle, which, taken con- 
jointly, constitute high character. 

The best security for the remembrance of 
this necessity, is the contemplation of such a 
noble life as has been recently closed in 
England by as true an ending—the life of 
Edward 8. Abdy. 

When the anti-slavery cause was struggling 
with its earliest difficulties, Mr. Abdy, then 
travelling in the United States with a brilliant 
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reputation as a scholar, and as a gentleman, 


rose above the merely prudential and conven- 
tional maxim, that man, out of his own coun- 
try, should be only an observer, and identified 
himself with the small and despised band 
who were acting on the principle that, man’s 
country being the world, and his countrymen 
all mankind, no distinction of race or clime 
should bar the path of Justice or of Freedom. 

In 1834, he published his valuable work — 
“ Journal of a Year's Residence in the United 
States.” His high reputation had commend- 
ed it for reprint to an American publishing 
house, when the fact transpired that Mr. Abdy 
had sought out and sympathized with the 
small band of abolitionists whom the world 
neglected, and condemned those whom the 
world was applauding for a contrary course. 
In deference to slavery, the book was sup- 
pressed. 


It would require a long biography to do 
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justice to the uncompromising rectitude of 
this great, good man. Personal sympathy 
alone could not move him;—he renounced 
the fellowship of the Bfitish and Foreign anti- 
slavery committee the moment he found they 
were quakers and bankers more than aboli- 
tionists: and the act prepared the way for 
the formation of the Anti-Slavery League. 
Mere expediency could not sway him ; — he 
withdrew from the Anti-Com-Law League, 
when it sent testimonials of respect to slave- 
holders: and the deed aroused the noble 
minds who were laboring for Free Trade, to 
the importance of moral sanction in carrying 
on the work of moral suasion. Admiration 
could not delude him;—he saw and said, 
when observing the differences between abo- 
litionists and the most brilliant and influen- 
tial intellects of this country, that they were 


wrong and the contemned abolitionists were 


right;—-and the strengthening efficacy of a 
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just man’s judgment has been as a tower of 
defence to the American Anti-Slavery So- 


ciety. 


The plea of ignorance he never made, to 


excuse himself from the duty of forming a 
judgment in cases of moral controversy. The 
meanness of neutrality in such cases he never 
was guilty of. The cowardice of “daring to 
say,” in such cases of moral opposition, “ that 
there is blame on both sides,’ he never in- 
curred the disgrace of. He was a Churchman, 
yet exalting the power of godliness above the 
form; and ready to cooperate in doing good, 
irrespective of opinion, with every human 
being whose personal character he could trust 
in. 

*‘ He was a scholar and a ripe and good one,” 
devoting his great acquirements to those on 
whom oppression enforces ignorance. He 
was well connected, holding a definite posi- 


tion in English society, and yet drawn by 
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moral sympathy to the American abolitionists, 
to whom rank and fashion are but an idle 
sound. 

By an extract from Mr. Abdy’s will, com- 
municated by his executor, it appears that his 
death, no less than his life, was a testimony 
to right and freedom; for he “gives and be- 
queaths the sum of five hundred pounds 
sterling, in trust, for the benefit of the anti- 
slavery cause,” to one of the American aboli- 
tionists. 

But few of them have ever seen his face, 
but all who knew his character felt moved as 


by the loss of a brother, on hearing the news 


of his departure. All their cause needs to 


ensure its success is integrity, resolution, 


fidelity and devotedness like his. 


Boston, U. 8. 
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Last Thoughts of Chomas Clarkson. 


On the 20th of August, 1846, Mr. Garrison 
and Mr. Thompson visited the venerable 
Clarkson, who gave them a most affectionate 
reception. Though feeble in body, his mind 
evinced an extraordinary degree of activity; 
and on parting with them, he placed in their 
hands a manuscript, saying tiat it contained 
his last and most mature thoughts on Ameri- 
can slavery, especially on the subject of a 
dissolution of the Union, giving them a strict 
charge to make his views known wherever 
they thought such publication would be useful, 
and at the same time expressing his entire 
approbation of the anti-slavery course of Mr. 
Garrison, and particularly of his views respect- 
ing “no union with slave-holders,” and “the 


dissolution of the Union.” 
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In consequence of the wish expressed by 
Mr. Clarkson that his views might be made 
known, the following paragraphs have been 
selected for publication in this volume, from 
the manuscript thus solemnly entrusted to 
Mr. Garrison. 

“If we inquire into the subject, we may 
find probabilities next to certainties, — by 
which it can be proved that the people of 
America ought, nay, must have a better and 
more perfect Constitution than they have 
now; and that not only their free political in- 
stitutions, of which they so much boast, need 
to be trespassed upon, but greatly improved 
Can it be denied, that when the old, or rather 
the present Union is dissolved, the American 
Government must still go on, and that the 


new Union, or Unions, which succeed it, will 


have the power of making laws, as at present, 


each for the state or states which might 
26 
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belong to it? If, then, there should be in the 
present statute-book, any free political institu. 
tions, to which the people are attached on 
account of their excellencies, the new law- 
makers would be fools indeed, if they did not 
retain them. If, again, there were bad laws. 
which were in any degree injurious to the 
people, or which had not worked well, would 
they not be blotted out? Besides this, the 
new law-makers would have the power of 
searching antiquity for new laws that were 
good, and of introducing these and others 
which their own experience might suggest as 
useful or wanting. Thus, America might 
have a legislation, and free political institu- 
tions, such as the world never yet saw. 

“TI consider, then, the dissolution of the 
Union, by affording the opportunity of making 
such a change, among the greatest of bless- 


ings, and, in all probability, nothing but a 


dissolution of the Union could produce such a 
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glorious opportunity. What other event could 
sive America the opportunity of legislating 


anew, but the dissolution now in question? If 


this opportunity should be allowed to slip, 


nothing occurs, within the range of my vision, 


at present, that could repair it.” 
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To My Birth-Place. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Wnuetner a persecuted child of thine 
Thou deign to own, my lovely native place,* 
In characters that Time cannot eflace, 
Thy worth is graved upon this heart of mine. 
Forsake me not in anger, nor repine 
That with this nation I am in disgrace: 
From ruthless bondage to redeem my race, 
And save my country, is my great design. 
How much soe’er my conduct thou dost blame, 
(For Hate and Calumny belie my course,) 
My labors shall not sully thy fair fame ; 
But they shall be to thee a fountain-source 
Of joyfulness hereafter — when my name 


Shall e’en from tyrants a just tribute force. 


* Newburyport, Massachusetts, 




















